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0G~ The Editor of the Railroad Journal re- 
grets that circumstances render it necessary 
for him to take leave of those who have en- 
couraged him in his course by subscribing to 
the Journal, but have discouraged him from 
its continuance by omitting to pay for it. If 
it is worth reading, it is certainly worth $3 
a year—at least it costs him so near that 
amount, that he cannot afford to print many 
more than are promptly paid for, and therefore 
it will be discontinued after this number, where 
the subscription for last year is still unpaid. “To 
those who have paid for the previous, but are 
in arrear for the current year, the editor will 
merely observe, that to them, or to him, three 
doliars alone is of little consequence ; but when 
they consider that his business is entirely 
made up of such sums, and that there are 
many hundred such amounts yet due for 
the Journal, he trusts that each one will 
remit his subscription without delay; and 
do it also in a U. S. Bank note, if possible, as 
all others, except a few in this city and imme. 
diate vicinity, are at a heavy discount. Any 
subseriber, remitting a $5 U.S. note, for the 
current fand ensuing year, may do so without 
paying postage, and he will have credit for its 
full amount. 

Those who have paid in advance for the cur- 
rent year, he begs leave to tender his thanks 
for having thus expressed their approbation of 


. the utility of such a work, and trusts that they 


may derive ample remuneration from its co- 
lumne for their liberality. 
=> Having determined to send only to those 





who deem it worth paying for in advance, yet 


a a if 


being unwilling to be deemed uncourteous to 
those who may not have had leisure or oppor- 
tunity to attend to so small a matter, the Jour- 
nal will be sent to all, as at present, until the 1st 
of April, that every subscriber may have ample 
time to remit. After that date it will not be 
sent, unless the subscription shall have been 
paid. 





From the Montreal Gazette we extract the 
following : 

Norman Bethune, Esq. of this city has obtain. 
ed letters patent for a new improved principle 
for building steam-vessels. Of course we are 
unaware of the exact nature of Mr. Bethune’s 
improvement, but he has stated to us that ever 
since the completion of the Manchester and 
Liverpool railroad, his mind had occasionally 
been engaged in devising seme improvement in 
the speed of steam-vessels, but that owing to 
his avocations he had not leisure to give much 
attention to the subject. He had thought of the 
buoyancy of the cask, but did not discover the 
application of it until he read a description or 
Mr. Burden’s new boat, which seemed to pro- 
mise what he had been in search of. But upon 
carefully examining it, he discovered a great 
deficiency in safety to the passengers and cargo, 
in the event of an aecident happening to one cf 
the tubes, by striking a piece of floating timber 
or ice, end on, while under full impetus, which 
would cause that side to fill almost instantane- 
ously, and the weight on deck would sink it in 
a few minutes to the bottom; but where the 
depth of water should be greater than the 
breadth of her deck, she would fall over on her 
back. To obviate such a risk has for the last 
four months been his study, and he has, in his 
opinion, happily arrived at a complete safe. 
guard against such an accident ; and in attaining 
that desirable end, his boat naturally acquires 
greater buoyancy, and of course greater speed. 
Mr. Bethune feels perfectly satisfied that a ves- 
sel built en his plan will make the passage to 
Quebec in eight hours, and return in ten, stop- 
pages included. Should his views prove cor- 
rect, two boats, built upon the new plan, would 
form a daily line, and starting at six o’clock in 
the morning from both places, the Montreal 
beat would land her passengers at Quebec at 
two o’clock, and the Quebec boat hers at Mon- 
treal at four o’clock in the afternoon, (taking 
the tide as it might happen to be,) and always 
in day-light.° ' 


Crwen” 





Navigation of Lake Ontario.—The first vessel 
which plied the present season between York and 
Niagara, left the former port on the 20th of February 








—mueh earlier than in former years.. 


RE NONI 
On Undulating- Railways. By A Civ Exs- 
cineer. [For the American Railroad Jour- 


nal.]} 

Si1r,—Soon after the perusal of the experi- 
ments made by Mr. Badnall on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad, I drew up the fol- 
lowing strictures upon them, which | send for 
publication, if you should think that they will 
centribute to the objects of your Journal. 

A Civ, Eveinerr. 


Mr. Enpitror,—You must pardon me-—my 
atience is exhausted—lI can no longer silently 
ook onand see your respectable and useful paper 

countenancing an absu: dity which nothing but 
the blindest species of intatuation (that of an in- 
ventor for his favorite project)can support after 
a moment’s serious reflection, aided by a know- 
ledge of the laws of nature. But I must pause 
--perhaps you have thought, from my abrupt 
beginning, that I was about to attack another 
Cataline: you are mistaken—-I allude to Mr. 
Badnall’s “ undulating railway,” and re 
to his late experiments on the Liv 

which, it would seem, were seriously witnessed 
by Mr. Stephenson, the Engineer of that great 
work. 

After reciting th: experiments, the conclu- 
sions drawn trom them are,-—“ That a loco- 
motive engine can not only convey, on an un- 
dulating way, double the load which it is eapa- 
ble of conveying at the same velocity on a level 
line, but that it can accomplish this by the 
employment of half its power.” [See page 
789, last vol. } 

That Mr. Badnall should persuade himself. 
of the truth of this most unphilosophical con- 
clusion, is not a matter of much wonder; but 
that Mr. Stephenson, who is an eminent engi- 
neer, a man on whom the epithet ‘ great’ has, 
on some occasions, been conferred, should 
sanction it, is to me a cause no less of surprise 
than regret. 

I have declared his conclusions erroneous ; 
it remains to sustain my position. “With this 
view the following observations are premised : 

It is a law of gravitation, that, ifa body fall 
freely from a certain. height to the earth, its 
velocity is accelerated at each instant of time 
during its fall: that, ceteris paribus, if the 
same body be projected upwards with the final 
velocity it had acquired by its fall, it will rise 
to the same height from which it fell, andin 
the same time, before its momentum will be 
destroyed by the same force which generated 
it, in its downward course. i 
Bodies moving on inclined planes follow the 
same general immutable law,—i. e., if a body 
be projected up an inclination with a certain 
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until its momentum is exhausted by its gravi- 








initial velocity, it will advance up the plane 
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endency, when, if left free, it will re- 
turn down the plane in a time equal to that 
ed in its ascent, and at the end of its 
course will have acquired precisely the initiai 
velocity of projection. : 
We hence perceive that-no more power or 
momentum can be generated by a body in falling 
down a plane than will carry vt up an equal incls- 
navion in length and degree. 





These preliminariés made, we may remark | 


that the first six experiments are of O.e class.’ 
We will abtidge the Ist, 2d, and 7th, sth ex- 
periments, which contain the substance of the 
whole set. 

_Ist. “ Two engines brought the train to a 
given point at the foot-of the Sutton inclined 
lane, at which point they had attained a ve- 
ocity of 19 miles per hour. One engine then 
left the train, and the other ascended with the 
load 575 yards in 116 seconds.” 

2d. “The power of the engine being re- 
versed, the engine and load descended 575 
yards in 84 seconds ; the velocity attained at 
the foot of the plane being far greater than at 
the same point when ascending.” 

7th. “ The two engines attained a velocity of 
18 miles per hour at the foot of the ascent; 
one engine then left the train, and the other 
shut off her steam; when the whole train rose, 
by momentum only, 332 yards in'70 seconds.” 

8th. “ The train descended (the engine 
working) 332 yards in 66 seconds.” 

In the first set of experiments there is an 
apparent inconsistency with the law of dyna- 
mics above given: that this is only specious, 
and not real, as Mr. B.’s fancy-has led him to 
imagine, the latter set clearly prove, as I shall 
endeavor to show in what follows : 

The rules of philosophizing seem to have 
been wholly lost sight of; for, instead of the 
inference the sanguine Mr. B. draws from 7 
and 8, viz., that it can convey double the load, 
with half its power, they prove the fallacy of 
the preceding—at least, of the inference Mr. B. 
draws from them; and show a remarkable co- 
incidence with the laws above laid down. In 
short, these experiments, coinciding as they do 
with the known laws of falling bodies, ought 
to have suggested that, there not being a coin- 
eidence among all, there existed some defect, 
mismanagement, or other adequate cause, for 
the apparent disagreement of the first set with 
_ known laws: instead, these laws we find vir- 
tually pronounced incorrect; because, certain- 
7 not that his experiments actually prove 
them so—for any man reasoning a priori, 
from these laws, would have arrived at results 
similar to those which the experiments deve- 
lope-—but because, forsooth, it would seem they 
are strange (to him), and perhaps because they 
would not otherwise account for the precon- 
ceived principle of the undulating railway ! 

The poet may dwell upon the beauties of the 
visible world, and exclaim with rapture pecu- 
liarly his own, 

“Tis distance lends enchantment tv the view.” 
Not so the philosopher. At the distance of 
$000 miles he may throw his intellectual ken 
across the Atlantic, and pierce the dark atmos- 
phere of an inventor's prejudices in the pursuit 
of truth. Should the inferences drawn from 
these experiments (the facts are not contested) 
be true, there would indeed be a revolution, not 
only in. railroads, but in the planetary roads ; 
and possibly render it necessary to remodel 
those laws which have so long and so well 
answered the purpose of guiding the pla- 
nets in their courses!—laws which, we are 
fain to believe, most of the world would be 
unwilling to dispense with, even for the bonus 
Mr. B.’s undulating railway system can confer 


2 them. 
e think that the first of these philosopher’s 
stones, of which Mr. B. claims to be the happy 
discoverer, will be reduced to its original brass, 
by the consideration that the train was pro- 
ys up the plane by the momentum generated 
two engines, and was assisted in its farther 
y one. The power then is not as Mr. 








B.’s fancy has led him to imagine,“ that of 
lone engine doing the work of two on a level,”— 


jbut of one engine aided by the momentum gene- 


rated by two engines before reaching the.starting 
point—a power as efficient and active, while it 
sts, as that of the engine actually hitched to 
the train—a power which a form of words 
cannot annihilate. Had the train advanced to 
the starting point aided sclcly by the engine 
which was to accompauy up the plane, we ask, 
what would have been the result? Why, 
plainly, the same as in the last set—-equal 
times—equal velocities. 

Unless then we can suppose that Mr. B. has 
discovered some method of condensing large 
quantities of momentum, which he may carry 
in his pocket, and infuse into his train before 
encountering one of the “bumps” of his “ un- 
dulating railway system,” our humble opinion 
is, that he will have to amend his first infer- 
ence by striking out “double the load,” and 
inserting “two-thirds, or one-half of the load,” 
which it is capable of conveying at the same 
velocity on a level line: which opinion we ex- 
pect to turn into an indisputable truth in the 
sequel of this paper. 

Again, searching for the cause of the wonder 
which words have had the power to confer on 
these experiments—for the reason why, in fall- 
ing down the plane, the train passes the foot 
at a far greater velocity than at the same 
point when ascending,—it should be borne in 
mind that, if the train had proceeded up the 
plane aided solely by the momentum generated 
before reaching it, the mass would have ad- 
vanced until its momentum was exhausted, 
when, returning, it would have passed the foot 
of the plane in a time equal to that of its as- 
cent, and at-the same speed ; adventitious cir- 
cumstances, such as irregularities of motion, 
and consequently of friction upon the rails and 
otherwheres, as well as from the friction of 
the pistons of the engine, not being taken into 
account. The rationale of this discrepancy is 
readily given. 

In addition to the momentum generated by 
the two engines, the train was assisted. by one 
up the plane: this would operate to carry the 
train much farther up the pine than if left to 
its momentum alone; consequently, even if at 
the turning point this engine had been detach- 
ed, the gravitating tendency would have caused 





the train to repass the foot at a far greater speed 
than it ascended with—since there was a much 
longer space in which to generate its velocity 
by the accelerating force. Partly from the same 
cause, and partly for the reason, that, after the 
momentum ceased to operate in propelling the 
load, it must have passed over the remaining 
distance to the turning point at a very slow 
rate, the time elapsing in the descent must 
have been much less than that expended in 
the ascent—offering, surely, nothing strange or 
unlooked for, one would suppose, by the expe- 
rimentor ; at least, I can vouch for it, by one 
who was not alchemizing for the “ principle of 
the undulating railway.” The experiment was 
actually more favorable to produce this dispa- 
rity, since the engine worked down the plane, 
which would tend still farther to increase the 
difference of the times. 

Iam therefore quite at aloss to perceive the jus- 
tice of inferring thence, that because, under these 
cireumstances, the train descends more rapidly, 
andin a less time, over @ given distance, “that 
one engine does the work of two on a level.” 
The only inference warranted by the premisesis, 
that trains, under like circumstances, will always 
descend more rapidly and in less time than they 
will advance up a given inclination. «It is only 
by a computation of the performance of the 
engines in the experiment, and a comparison 
with the actual performance on a level; that we 
can pronounce upon their relative performance 
or advantage. 

The last experiments, 7 and 8, show clearly 
a coincidence between the time of ascent and 
descent, when the train is influenced by mo- 





the times, as noted; do not sensibly vary from 
equality—aside from the working of the engine 
down the plane, they would have come quite 
up to equality. st fa 
From this experiment he could only ration- 
ally infer, that the times of ascent and descent 
of planes under these circumstances is nearly 
a ratio of equality: and not that, “on the un- 
dulating plan, one engine can accomplish double 
the work with half its ~~ since the relative 
performance can only be ascertained by a com- 
parison of the computed absolute performances 
on the plane and on the level. These compu- 
tations [ shall presently submit. 

In short, the inferenees Mr. B. draws from 
the experiments are about as much warranted 
by the premises as one would be in estimating 
the value of a quantity of vegetables from the 
known value of a pound of cheese: 

We have seen that the fact of the descent 
being performed in less time than theas¢ent in 


{these experiments, under these circumstahces, 


is nothing strange, nothing new, and is con- 
sistent with the laws of dynamics; that the 
last experiment is a direct and plain corrobora- 
tion of these laws; that the inferences drawn 
from both sets are incorrect; that, consequently, 
any superstructure which may be erected upon 
them is—un chateau en Espagne. 

These facts will appear more striking when 
I shall have answered the question—* What 
practical result may then be inferred from them? ” 
Submitting the performance of the first to 
calculation, we shall find that the rate exceeds 
but little 12 miles per hour ; but if the engines 
had been sacuiniad to continue their course. on 
the level, it would have been 19 miles per hour. 
We infer, then, that if a train of cars of the 
weight, and under the circumstances, of those 
in the experiment, be brought to the foot 
of a plane similar to the Sutton plane—if 
then one engine be detached, while the re- 
mainder proceeds up the plane until the gravity 
of the whale exhausts both the momentum ge- 
nerated by the two engines and the power of 
the accompanying engine—and at this point 
the power of the engine be reversed, and the 
whole tenit down the plane—that there will 
always be a loss by the use of this method com- 
pared with that of the two éngines working on 
a level road in the ratio of 2 : $, or one-third. 

If we submit the performance of the two last 
to calculation, we shall find a result below 10 
miles per hour for the actual performance. The 
performance on the level would have been 18 
miles per hour. We infer then that there is a 
loss in the use of the principle of “ the undulating 
railway,” under the circumstances of the expe- 
— 7 and 8, in the ratio 10 to 18, or one- 
half. 

As to curvature—shade of Newton !—that 
matter may be moved in a curved track ata 
greater velocity and with less power than in a 
straight line! is to say that bodies moving in 
curved paths do not always require an increase 
of power to propel them in the direct ratio of 
the squares of the velocities, and in the inverse 
ratio of the radius of curvature !—is to say that 
the more the curvature is sharpened, the great- 
er the facility with which a body moves there- 
in! (what a rapid flig htwe might make tothe 
moon by a road curving like a succession of 
S’s!)—is to say, that when a single force is 
resolved into its components, that a part is 
greater than the whole ! ! 

Did the English Smeatons and Rennies, and 
thelFrench Pronys, seriously approve of all this? 
or did they emits and shake their heads? 

Albany, December 19, 1833. ~ 





Further: Experiments on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, to determine the cor- 
rectness of the Undulating Railway System. 
[From the London Mechanics’ M: je.] 4 


Srr,—I have this morning ee eae 
received your numbers of the 19th and: 
inst. My principal object in now : 


ou is to make an observation or two, whi 








mentum only in propelling up the plane, since 


r. Cheverton’s last communication immedi- 








a 











ately demands. In the course of a few days I 
shall trouble you with more general remarks 
inanswer to “S. Y.’s” objections, to which the 
contents of your néxt number may possibly 
enable me to add something in further reply 
to.Mr. Cheverton. _ 

, Mr. Cheverton says, in allusion to the com- 
parative amount of resistance on the two lines, 
“ Mr, Badnall will not undertake the task (of 
showing how trivial is the difference), because 
it Will disclose the poverty of his scheme.” In 
thessame breath, also, he observes, that “space 
will not allow him (Mr. Cheverton,) to show 
how.,trivial.one is in comparison to the other.” 

Thus Mr. Cheverton, in a most unwarranta- 
ble, manner, accuses me of withholding the 
truth when! have the power of publishing it, 
which truth, if exposed, would (he says) prove 
the poverty of my scheme; and yet, after 
nearly a twelvemonth’s discussion, he, for want 
of space, declines to touch upon this subject. 
l appeal to all your readers, is this generous? 

ut Mr. Cheverton endeavors to sweeten 
this bitter observation, by saying, “I cannot 
believe that there is any intention to deceive, 
yet it suits his (Mr. Badnall’s). purpose better, 
(though it is not dealing fairly with the public,) 
to take avery short distance, such as 147 yards,” 
&e, &e. 

There is no intention of deceiving, and yet I 
am not dealing fairly with the public !! I trust 
Mr. Cheverton will have the good feeling to 
revoke these expressions, or, at least, to ex- 

lain them; and if not, I trust he will exclude 

r. R. Stephenson, Mr. Dagleish, Mr. Dixon, 
and the other engineers under whose joint in- 
spection and superintendence most of the ex- 

riments were made, from any participation 
ina wish to deal unfairly with the public. 

Iam not one, Mr. Editor, who feels disposed 


-to quibble about trifles, or, in discussions of this 


kind, to be disturbed by every burst of anger 
from an opponent whom, in this instance, J 
feel within my grasp; but I offer my unquali- 
fied protest against the right or propriety of 
any man attributing unjust motives to anoth- 
er, without a cause which he is able to sub- 
stantiate. + 

. Mr. Cheverton’s remarks about inertia and 
gravity are becoming as familiar to me as my 
“hic, hec, hoc.” 

His simile of “the two boys with a swing,” 
would, I should have fmagined, (as some time 
ago alluded to by your correspondent ‘“ Saxu- 
la,”) have led him to reflect rather more deeply 
on the subject before us. Had I told him, be- 
fore this discussion was entered upun, that | 
could, by means of my own arm, and without 
the aid of any assistant artificial power, raise a 
ton weight abere the level of my head, he 
would not, perhaps, have believed me ; yet he 
knows very well, that if a ton weight were sus- 
pended but a few inches from the earth by a 
rope of sufficient strength and length, and from 
a prop of sufficient strength, there could be no 
difficulty, by gradually increasing the oscilla- 
tions of the load, in attaining the required ele- 
vation,—nay, by the simple application of an 
equally simple contrivance, to-retain the load 
at that very elevation when attained. Now, 
although throughout each oscillation of this 
pendulum, the effect of gravity from each de- 
scent of the weight may be said to be destroyed 
in the’corresponding ascent, would the power 
of gravity,.or would it not, be auxiliatory inthe 
accomplishment of this task ? 

With regard to 147 yards being too limited 
a distance to suit the trial of a fair experiment, 
Mr. Cheverton' must blame the locomotive en- 

ine,not me. The inclined plane is 1} mile in 
ength, and if the Rocket engine had not suf- 
ficient power to reach a higher elevation, was 
tenn ? The experiments which were last 
tried will surely satisfy Mr. Cheverton that he 
has done me injustice, in supposing that I 
chose the worst engine, from any supposition 


drawn by engineers from these experiments, 
are not fully understood by many who have 
ruggd the particulars of them, I shall beg your 


insertion of a diagram, published by the editor 
of the Manchester Guardian, which will pro- 
bably be found to render my ideas as clear as 
they can be rendered on this subject :— 


on B 

A Bis a level line—B C, equal to B.D, form- 
ing an undulation D BC, whose summits are 
of equal altitude. 

The train of loaded carriages, weighing 150 
tons, and moved by two engines, one dragging, 
the other propelling the load, had acquired from 
A to B (the length of this line being one mile 
on the railway,) a velocity of 20.28 miles. an 
hour. On arriving at B the steam of the prv- 
pelling engine was shut off, and the engine 
stopped. he train, then, partly by the mo- 
mentum acquired in travelling over the level 
railway, and partly by the power of the re- 
maining engine, ascended the inclined plane to 
the point C, viz. 575 yards, which was as far 
as the united locomotive force of one engine 
and the momentum could carry it. The pow- 
er was then reversed, and the engine pushed 
the carriages back from C down the inclined 
plane to B, at which point it was found that 
the descending velocity was 31.70 miles an 
hour. Now, as the velocity of 20.28 miles an 
hour at B was sufficient, with the aid of one en- 
gine, to carry the whole train from B to C, 
what man living will dispute that a velocit 
of 31.70 miles an hour, atthe same point, would, 
with the same engine, have enabled the train 
to ascend the line B D, which is supposed tp 
be precisely equal to the line BC? On the con- 
trary, would there not be ag“ven velocity gene- 
rated at the point D, which, the effective pow- 
er of the engine being still continued, would 
have enabled the train to pass over another 
like undulation? If so, one engine could move 
150 tons along the undulation C B D, which 
amount of tonnage she could not move ona lev- 
elroad, and which ona level road, whatever ve- 
locity was given to the train at starting, would 
bring the engine gradually to a halt. 

But let Mr. Cheverton direct his attention 
to the two last experiments which were tried. 
If a momentum (momentum only), arising from 
a velocity at the point B of 19.04 miles per hour, 
earried the train $23 yards—say as far as e on 
the inclined plane B C—would not a momen- 
tum, arising froma velocity of 20.04 miles per 
hour, carry the same train to the point f up 
the ascent B D? If so, the Firefly engine proved 
her capability of moving 150 tons along an un- 
dulation e Bf, by the employment of her pow- 
er throughout only half the distance, and if 
this were the case over one undulation, will 
Mr. Cheverton deny that such would have been 
the case over succeeding undulations ? 

During the next week I may, perhaps, have 
an opportunity of trying a few more experi- 
ments: if so, they shall be transmitted to you. 
I have expressed niy opinions to the Liverpool 
Directors, that the Firefly engine is capable of 
conveying from one summit of an undulation 
to another the enormous load of from 200 to 
250 tons. I may have exceeded the limits of 
her power in this prophecy; but will Mr. 
Cheverton admit one point before he hears the 
result of any further experiments? viz. that if 
the Firefly, or any other engine, can move 
even 200 tons from summit to summit of one 
undulation, that she: is capable of moving an 
equal load from one summit to another sum- 
mit of a second or greater number of like un- 
dulations? 

If so, what becomes of his weakest and 
most untenable argument, that all I gain is 








o} 131 
“N. B.—The. subject of friction, (trivial as 
Mr. Cheverton thinks 1t,) I shall not beashamed 
to discuss in my general answer to“. Y.” 





Srzam-Carriaces on Common Roads.—In 
the December number of the Repertory of Patent 
Inventions, we find the following account of the 
performance of a steam-carriage on common 
roads, which is deemed by many to be conclu. 
sive evidence of their ultimate success. 
Steam-Carriages on Common Roads ; with a 

Notice of the Journey to Stoney Stratford. 

[From the Reperiagy of Arts, &c. } 

We are not disappointed in the expec. 
tations we hold out, that “ steam-carriages 
might soon be expected on our common 
roads,” a company being now formed for 
improving the roads, and running steam. 
carriages between London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Holyhead : to be called the 
‘London, Holyhead, and Liverpool Steam- 
Coach and Road Company,” Consulting En- 
gineer, ‘Thomas Telford, Esq., Acting Engi- 
neer, John Macneill, Esquire. 

From the moment that Sir Charles Dance 
introduced his carriage to Messrs. Maudslay 
and Field—and those gentlemen saw enough 
to induce them to undertake to make repairs 
and changes in the practical details—we 
were satisfied that the day was not far distant 
when this description of conveyance would 
become general; and it only required that 
the old carriage should be vamped up suffi- 
ciently to perform a journey of some extent, 
carrying such parties as could duly appre- 
ciate the performance ; and who, from their 
practical experience, would judge whether 
sufficient had been done to justify them in 
lending their characters in the future ad- 
vancement of this important project. The 
Brighton journey, from the admirable man- 
ner in which it was performed, naturally 
turned the attention of scientific men to the 
subject ; and the regular running of the car- 
riage between London and Greenwich for 
eight successive days (Sundays excepted), 
added to the general feeling, that enough had 
been accompllshed to warrant that more de- 
cided steps should be taken to advance the 
introduction of steam conveyance on our 
common roads. Hence it was proposed by 
a number of influential individuals, that a 
further trial should be made of the engine, 
with a view to forming a company between 
London and Holyhead, should Mr. Telford 
and other engineers be of opinion that the 
application of steam on common roads had 
become practicable ; and a proposition was 
made to Sir Charles Dance, that his steam. 
coach should run to Birmingham. We have 
already expressed our opinion that the car. 
riage had performed more than could have 
been expected, from the inequality of many 
of its parts ; and it would probably (as faras 
the public opinion was concerned) have been 
desirable not again to have put the carriage 
on the road; this was the opinion of many, 
particularly of Sir Charles Dance himself. 
The liberal manner however in which Mr. 
Telford and other engineers and scientific 
men had taken up the matter, and had tender. 
ed their talent to bring the carriage before 
the public, at once induced Sir Charles to 
give his approbation to the journey, more 
particularly as the engineers gave it as their 





the comparatively ‘trifling advantage which 


gravity gives me at the commencement of lo- 














would best support my arguments on this||comotion? 1 am, Sir, with great respect, your 
ee ' sini se : a ny ohediens servant, Ricnarp Bapsatu.* 
it appears that the deductions which _. October 29, 1883. ~ : 


opinion, that although they might not arrive 

t Birmingham, owing to ‘the state of the 
carriage, together with the badness of some 
patil OF the ‘roads, they would be equally 
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well able to form a decided opinion from) 
what the present carriage was capable of 
performing, as to what more might be ex- 
pected from a new carriage built by practi- 
cal workmen, and with due attention to the 
proper distribution of strength. ‘The ques- 
tion to be decided was, whether the princi- 

le was good; if, after a fair trial, the an- 
swer should be in the affirmative, then there 
would be no doubt that, placed in practical 
hands, engines would be produced capable 
of performing with as much certainty as any 
other means of conveyance, and with an in- 
creased degree of speed and safety : on the 
other hand, should the opinion prove unfavor- 
able, and the principle be censidered de- 
fective, this knowledge must have determined 
Sir Charles Dance on abandoning all fur- 
ther attempts to realize his great undertak- 
ing. Having given these introductory re- 
marks, we cannot but express our pleasure 
in recording the liberal manner in which the 
engineers and other scientific men have come 
forward to advance so great a national un- 
dertaking, and by their characters and tal- 
ent have given weight to the cause in which 
Sir Charles has so long, so arduously, and 
‘we may now add, so successfully labored. 
We are happy in being able thus to state, 
that the question of the practicability of 
steam conveyance on our present roads is 
now set at rest; because we are aware that 
many and various reports have gone abroad 
with respect tothe Birmingham trip ; but we 
doubt not that the results which we have 
given will show, that what was performed 
on that day convinced all parties present 
that enough had been done. 

We will conclude our notice of this sub- 
ject, by giving a few particulars of the jour- 
ney of the steam carriage from London to 
Stoney Stratford, taken from the note book 
ofiene of the gentlemen present. ‘ On 
Friday, the first of November, 1833, Sir 
Charles Dance’s steam carriage started from 
Gray’s Inn Road, at about twenty minutes 
af.er three o’clock, A. M., passing through 
Highgate Archway, arrived at the Welling- 
ton (between five and six miles) in thirty- 
three minutes, the road being on the rise all 
the way. At this place coke and water were 
taken in. When again about to start, it was 
discovered that the weld at the joint of one 
of the tubes had given way, and that the wa- 
ter was flowing copiously ; the carriage was 
run into the yard, and the fire put out, in or- 
der to repair the defect. Mr. Field, on exa- 
mination, directed the man to cut out the de- 
fective part, and plug the ends; this was a 
work of time, owing to the want of tools. 
The object however was accomplished, and 
after four hours’ delay the fire was again light- 
ed, and the carriage once more took the road, 
and without further accident arrived at Sto- 
ney Stratford, fifty-two miles ; at which place 
it was determined to dine and stay the night, 


and proceed forward next day to Birming-| 


ham. In the morning, on lighting the fire, 
it was discovered that the pipe was still de- 
fective, and would require to be removed 
that good joints might be made; this must 
necessarily cause delay, On a conversa- 
tion of the parties it was generally agreed, 
that the practicability and economy of em- 

ing steam carriages as a means of trans- 
port for passengers on turnpike roads was 


fully established. ‘The carriage remained at 


Stoney Stratford on Sunday, and was to have 
returned to town on Monday ; but there be. 
ing a meeting of magistrates and commis. 
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sioners of public works on that day, who ex- 
pressed a desire of seeing the performance 
of the carriage, it was determined to delay 
the return till Tuesday, on which it 
came to town, a distance of fifty-two miles, 
in four hours and forty-five minutes, even 
with the bad state of the'roads, 

“ We have with pleasure spoken of the li- 
berality of one party of individuals, we cannot 
pass over in silence the illiberality of others. 
Immediately on its being determined that the 
steam carriage should go to Birmingham, 
Mr. Macneil] (one of the engineers of the 
Holyhead roads), assisted by Mr. Gordon, 
undertook to make arrangements for sup- 
plies of coke and water at proper distances ; 
by this means it soon became generally 
known that the carriage was. expected ; and 
in addition to the already bad state of this 
portion of the roads (the St. Alban’s trust), 
soft gravel to the depth of ten inches was 
laid over many parts, with a view to stop 
the carriage ; but we leave this disgraceful 
conduct to receive its proper notice in the 
annual report to government of the commis- 
sioners and engineers of the roads. With 
the exception of this trust, the most liberal 
feeling was displayed by all parties and eve- 
ry facility afforded.” 

One of the principal roads having thus 
been taken up, and countenanced by some 
of our most celebrated engineers, leaves no 
doubt that attention will soon be called to 
other roads. An important benefit attending 
improving the present roads is, that the 
course of the traffic will remain unaltered; 
and thus the immense interests embraced on 
the “road sides,” throughout the country, 
will retain and perhaps increase their value. 

The subject of road making becoming thus 
a matter of the greatest importance, we hope 
to be able to give some particulars of the 
improvements which have been judiciously 
made on the Holyhead road; and we shall 
be happy to receive any information on this 
subject from our correspondents ; for we are 
anxious to see every possible improvement 
introduced in our means of conveyance, 
whether on canals, railways, or common 
roads; we are advocates for all, for each 
means has its advantages; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that England is as much in- 
debted for her prosperity to the facility of 
conveying her produce, as to any part of 
her economy, 

Since writing the above, we have been fa- 
vored with a copy of the report of the engi- 
neers who accompanied the carriage, which 
we subjoin. 


Report of the Result of an Experimental 
Journey upon the Mail-Coach Line of the 
Holyhead Road, in Lieutenant Colonel Sir 
Charles Dance’s Steam Carriage, on the 

“ 1st November, 1833, 

Public attention having been attracted to 
the practicability of travelling with locomo- 
tive engines upon ordinary turnpike roads, 
by areport of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, of the 12th of October, 1831, 
stating that, in the opinion of the committee, 
the practicability of such mode of travelling 
had been fully established ; and more. re. 
cently by a report of a journey to and from 
Brighton having been successfully performed 
by Lieutenant Colonel Sir Charles Dance’s 
steam. carriage, as well as by the fact that 
the same.carriage was daily in use between 
n and Greenwich, conveying nume- 
rous passengers through the crowded sub-| 
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urbs of the metropolis without the slightest 
inconvenience to the public, we were desi- 
rous of pétsonally making an experiment of 
the facility with which.a carriage of that de- 
scription could perform a journey of consi- 
derable length; and having selected the 
mail coach line of the Holyhead road for the 
purpose of such experiment, we made an 
arrangement with Sir Charles Dance for the 
use of his Carriage, on Friday, the Ist inst. 
*The weight of the carriage, with the wa- 
ter, coke, ard three persons upon it, was 


about - - . : 3 tons, 5 cwt. 
The weight of the omnibus 
coach attached to it - 1 Ge 


The weight of the passengers, 
their luggage, and some ad. 
ditional sacks of coke, about 1 “ 15 « 





Making the gross weight moved, 6 tons, Ocwt. 


The motive power was an engine with 
two cylinders, seven inches in diameter and 
sixteen inches stroke. ‘The pressure of 
steam on the tubes constituting the boiler, or 
generator, was not allowed to exceed 100 lbs, 
per square inch. 

Before the carriage had proceeded six 
miles, one of the tubes of which Sir Charles 
Dance’s boiler is composed was found to 
leak so fast as to render repair absolutely 
necessary: it was also apparent, that the 
size of the engine was not sufficient to car- 
ry so great a weight along a heavy road at 
any high velocity. 

The weather was by no means favorable, 
there having been much rain in the course 
of the night and morning, so as to make the 
road heavy, added to which the winter ceat- 
ing of new materials had, in many places, 
been laid upon the road. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, upon our arrival at Stoney 
Stratford, 524 miles from town, it was found 
by Messrs, Macneill and Carpmael, who had 
taken accurate minutes of the loss of time oc- 
casioned by stoppages, that the average rate 
of travelling had been seven miles per hour. 

Thus there can be ng doubt, that with a 
well constructed engine of gréater power, a 
steam carriage conveyance between London 
and Birmingham, at a velocity unattainable 
by horses, and limited only by safety, might 
be maintained ; and it is our conviction that 
such a project might be undertaken with 
great advantage to the public, more particu- 
larly if, as might obviously be the case, 
without interfering with the general use ot 
the road, a portion of it were to be prepared 
and kept in a state most suitable for travelling 
in locomotive steam carriages. 


Tuomas Txxirorp, President of the Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers. 
Joun Rickman, Secretary and Commis} 
sioner of Highland Roads and Bridges. 
C. W. Pastry, Lieut. Col. Commanding 
the Royal Engineers, Chatham. 
Bryan Dona, Civil Engineer. 
Trmotny Braman, Civil Engineer. 
Joun Tuomas, Civil Engineer. 
Josuva Frexp, Civil Engineer, 
Joun Macnettt, Engineer to the Holy. 
head Roads. 
Aex. Gorpon, Civil Engineer, 
Wm. Carpmart, Civil Engineer. 
J. Stmpson, Engineer to the Chelsea 
Water- Works. ; 
London, November, 1833, 
Ficld, Me John Macneil and’ Mr. Aosendel Gattaet 
civilvengineers. 
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ba ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Rochester, Feb. 28, 1834. 
“To the Editor of the Railroad Journal: 

Sir,—Agreeably to your request, I forward 
ithe estimated expense of construction of the 
‘wood work on the plan suggested in my com- 
«munication. : 

Reported expense to the directors of the Buf- 
‘fale and Black Rock Railroad Company : 
40560 feet, lineal measure, of round 

timber hewed on one side, at 24 cts. $264 
"36960 feet of plank, $12 per M. 443 
7040 feet oak scantling, 2 by 4 inch, $7, 49 


00 
52 
28 


2640 Ibs. spike, 8 in. (4 to the Ib.) 84cts. 224 40 
16 tons iron, 2 in. by } an in. $55, 880 00 
Additional security at the end by 

sills and iron, distribution of ma- 

terials, imcidentals, &c. 100 00 
Labor in putting down road, (sills 

placed in the grade by the contract- 

or for grading,) 84 00 





Expense per mile, $2045 20 

The estimated cost of the construction of the 
‘Tonéwanda railroad from Rochester to Attica, 
-48 miles, on this plan, with sills 12 inches in 
diameter, plank 2} inches thick, 20 tons of 
‘iron per mile, spike 3 to the pound, as reported 
ito the directors, is, per mile, $2544 63. 

The principal saving in the expense is in the 
grading. Where the surface conforms nearly 
to the level of the road, the line is cleared, the 
sills placed in their proper position, and am- 
e ditches cut to form the grade. More than 

alf of the distance of the Tonewanda rail- 
road line is of this description, and can be pre- 
pared at a small expense per mile, in conse- 
quence of the change in the form of the wood 
work. 

I have made arrangements for putting dewn 
with lime, in April, one mile on the Buffalo 
road, tu be done in the following form, viz. : 
using 24 bushels of stone lime per rod, 14 bush- 
els slacked and placed on the sills and over the 
surface of the grade before putting down the 
plank ; one bushel made into grout and applied 
to the surface of the planking when the road is 
completed, covering the surface and filling the 
foints of the timber,fand then covered with 
sand: ‘Requiring 800 bushels per mile, at 
40 cents, $80 00 

Labor . " 20 00 

Expense per mile, $100 00 

You have anticipated on this form of road 
the use of common carriages. This manner 
of using the road was submitted to the com- 
missioners of 'Tonewanda railroad in Novem- 
ber last, with a view principally of using the 
first twenty miles from Rochester for market 
teams, allowing them to enter the road at cer- 
tain hours in the forenoon, and afternoon to re- 
turn, and so arranged as to not interfere with 
trains of cars; which would require the track 
to be five feet wide, in place of. four feet nine 
inches, the usual width, which would not be 
materially objectionable. This question must 
be decided by experiment and circumstances. 

Tam, respecfully, yours, 
Exisua Jounson, Civil Engineer. 





American Parents 1N Excranv.—The fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
England, to his friend in this country, may 
be useful to those who desire to take out 
patents in Europe. 

Extract of a letter from London, dated i4th 
December, 1833. 

“Itmay be of use to apptize inventors of 
mechanical improvements in the United States, 
that it.is essential to the security of their in- 
terests, if they design to take out.patents for 
their inventions in this country, not to disclose 
the re of their. inventions in the United 
= til they pare secured 5 patent he 

ere are mahy ingenious mechanics int 
United’ States, in correspondence with their 
friends in this’ country, constantly upon the 





watch to seize any thing new and likely to be 


useful, and to transmit the particulars to their 
friends, and thus forestal the rights and _in- 
tetest of the original inventor.” 





On the Causes of Spontaneous Combustion. 
By J. A. B. [From the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. 

I wish, through the medium of your 
Journal, to solicit the attention of some of your 
scientific readers to the causes of spontane- 
ous combustion, generally ; and with a view 
particularly to the investigation of those 
causes that are liable to produce it in cotton, 
woollen, and paper factories, from the stock, 
or waste, being accidentally impregnated 
with oils, or other substances. 

As very few manufacturers are sufficiently 
acquainted with chemistry to determine ac- 
curately the causes of the effects which they 
may observe, it is therefore desirable -that 
men of science, who have leisure, inclina- 
tion, and information, (our correspondent 
has forgotten an important item, viz. means, ) 
adequate to the task, should undertake and 
perform a series of experiments on the inter- 
mixture, or chemical combination, of differ- 
ent materials, together with the proportions, 
situations, degrees of heat, &c., requisite, in 
each case, to produce spontaneous combus- 
tion, and that publicity should be given to 
the same through the pages of this Journal. 

The vast amount of capital invested in 
various kinds of manufactures, and the large 
number of mechanics and workmen of every 
grade and description, who are interested, 
either directly or indirectly, in the safety and 
prosperity of our factories, whose daily sup- 
port and almost sole means of accumulating 
property are derived from their employ- 
ment therein, all unite in the requisition. 

It is confidently believed that many build- 

ings have been destroyed by fire, originating 
in spontaneous combustion, and that there is 
frequently great danger, where it is least 
suspected. 
&To aid in the inquiry, agents and superin- 
tendents, as well as the observers in the se- 
veral departments of factories, should unite 
in communicating such cases as may have 
come within their notice, together with such 
facts and circumstances as attended them. 

To contribute my mite, I will give an ac- 
count of the few instances that are within my 
knowledge, although my statements cannot 
be as detailed as I could wish, from my not 
having paid much attention to the subject at 
the time the observations were made. 

The first instance of spontaneous combus- 


was not otherwise accounted for, was in a 
quantity of wood ashes. 

The ashes were in the body of an old 
waggon, with boards above, at the sides and 
ends, and had been accumulating for more 
than two years, to the amount of fifty bush- 
els, or more. The ashes belonged to a very 
careful man, if the epithet is not altogether 
fmapplicable to a person who would deposit 
ashes in a wooden vessel, whose constant 
custom was to have his ashes taken up 
from the hearth in a metallic vesscl, and 
stand therein until entirely cold, before they 
were put into the usual place of deposit, and 
no danger was apprehended from this prac- 
tiee. . ; 

One evening about sunset, smoke was per- 
ceived to issue from the body ‘of ashes, and 
it was first ‘supposed that one of the domes- 
tics’ had, contrary to strict orders, put in 





some hot embers; but, on inquiry, it did not 


tion, or that which was apparently so, and} 
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appear that any ashes had béen added for | 
three days, and this appeared the more pro- 
bable, as several vessels were then found 
standing full of ashes which had been ta- 
ken up. 

When the fire was discovered, it was ex- 
pected that it was confined to a small spot 
only; and that a small quantity of water 
would be sufficient to. extinguish it, but, on 
pouring water on the mass, the ashes were 
scattered very extensively, and on further 
examination it was found that the boards in 
several places were burnt almost through, 
and that the whole quantity of ashes was in 
astate of ignition like embers immediately 
from the fire. Nothing but a timely disco- 
very prevented the destruction of a large 
portion of a village, for the buildings were all 
of wood, and so situated that the chance of 
saving one out of twenty would have been 
but very small. 

I should be glad to throw some further 
light on this subject, but every thing else in 
relation to it was mere conjecture, and whe- 
ther some oily substance was accidentally: 
intermixed with the ashes, or was introduced 
by carelessness, or otherwise, or from what 
cause the combustion was produced, remains 
entirely unknown. 

Instances have been known in which cot- 
ton has taken fire by wiping up with it oil 
that had been spilled, both linseed and sperm 
oil. 

Weavers’ harnesses in factories are var- 
nished with a varnish made of the following 
materials, the same, in greater or less pro- 
portions,’ being used by different manufac- 
turers: the usual ingredients are, linseed 
oil, spirits of turpentime, litharge, red lead, 
shellac, umber and India rubber. ‘The com- 
position is boiled down to a thick varnish, 
or laid on to the harness witha brush. The 
harness is usually made of cotton twine. 

I once knew an instance in which a hank 
of twine, which was varnished for mending 
harness, took fire, spontaneously, while 
hanging to dry. 

I mention this circumstance, because in- 
many factories it is customary. to varnish 
and hang the new harness to dry in the gar- 
ret, or some other spare room of the mill, 
and likewise to lay away the old worn-out 
harness in the same place, and with very 
little caution as to the quantity that comes in 
contact: a practice that may lead to dan- 
gerous and destructive consequences. 

I hope my remarks will not be considered 
irrelevant. It will readily be perceived that 
my object is, at this time,. more to obtain. 
than to communicate useful information. 2 { 


Pittsfield, N. H., December 2, 1833. +: 





PRESERVATION OF SUBSTANCES BY MEANS OF 
Auxatis.—M. Payen has_ preserved, duri 
many months, polished instruments of iron an 
steel, by keeping them in solutions of potash 
and soda,—saturated solutions diluted with one, . 
two, or three times their. weight of water. He 
at first thonght that the preserving power de- 
pended upon the disappearance of the air, and 
the carbonie acid in the alkaline mixture, but™ 
he afterwards concluded that alkalinity acted” 


an essential part in the phenomenon. © In fact, - 


avery small quantity of alkali is sufficient ; 
thus, za5, and even 5,55 of caustic potash in 
water will preserve from oxidation bars of iron, 
&c. immersed in it. Lime water, diluted with 


its own weight of water, or of course without _ 


dilution, answers the same purpose. - 
carhonates and borax have be same effect, but 
they must necessarily be stronger.—[Revue 
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Mechanics, or Proofs of-Design 


the Animdl Frame.. Continued from page 


120. [From the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge. ] 


The human spine rests on what is called 


the pelvis, or basin: a circle of bones, of 


which the haunches are the extreme lateral 
parts ; and the sacrum, (which is as the key- 
stone of the arch) may be felt at ‘the lower 
part of the back: To this central bone of 
the arch of the pelvis, the spine is connect- 
ed; and, taking the similitude of the mast, 
the sacrum is the gp on which the base 
of the pillar, like the heel of the mast, is 
socketed or morticed. The spine is tied 
to the lateral parts of the pelvis by power- 
ful ligaments, which may be compared to 
the shrouds. They secure the lower part 
of the spine against the shock of lateral 
motion or rolling; but instead of the stays, 
to limit the play of the spine forwards and 
backwards in pitching, or to adjust the rake 
of the mast, there is a very beautiful con- 
trivance in the lower part of the column. 

The spine forms heré a semi-circle, which 
has this effect: that, whether by the exer- 
tion of the lower extremities, the spine is 
to be carried forward upon the pelvis, or 
whether the body steps suddenly in running, 
the jar which would necessarily take place 
at the lower part of the spine, A, if it stood 
upright like a mast, is distributed over se- 
veral of the bones of the spine, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and, therefore, the chance of injury at any 
particular part is diminished. 


Fig. 6. 
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For example, the sacrum, or centre bone 
of the pelvis, being carried forward, as when 
one is about to run, the force is communica- 
ted to the lowest bone of the spine. But 
then the surfaces of these bones stand with 
a very slight degree of obliquity to the line 
of motion; the shock communicated from 
the lower to thé second bone of the verte- 
bre is still in a direction very nearly per- 
pendicular to its surface of contact. ‘The 
same takes place in the cominunication of 
force from the second to the third, and from 
the third to the fourth; so that before the 
shock of the horizontal motion acts upon the 
perpendicular spine, it is distributed over 
four bones of that column, instead of the 
whole force being concentrated upon the 
joinings of any two,asat A. 

If the column stood upright, as indicated 
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ted over a considerable portion of the co-|/by means -of cartilages, of a form corres. 







ad 


lumn A B; and, in point of fact, this part||ponding to that of the ribs, being, as it were, 


of the spine never gives way. 


hints, for improving ‘naval architecture. 


stern of the ship. 


Indeed, we||a completion of the arch of the ribs, by a 
should be inclined to offer this mode to the|/substance more adapted to yield in. every 
consideration of nautical men, as fruitful in||shock or motion of the body. 


The elastici- 
ty of this portion subdues those shocks which 


Every one who has seen a ship pitching||would, occasion the breaking of the: ribs. 
in a heavy sea, must have asked himself||We lean forward, or to one side, and the ribs 
why the masts’are not upright, or rather why||accommodate themselves, not by a ehange 
the foremast stands upright, whilst the main|jof form in the bones, but by the bending or 
and mizen masts stand oblique to the deck,|/elasticity of the cartilages. 
or, asthe phrase is, rake aft, or towards the|/upon the ribs does not break them, because 


A severe blow 


their extremities recoil and yield to the vio- 


The main and mizen masts incline back-||lence. It is only in youth, however, when 
wards, because the strain is greatest in the||the human frame is in perfection, that this 
forward pitch of the vessel; for the mast||pliancy and elasticity. have full effect. When 
having received an impulse forwards, it is|old age approaches, the cartilages of the 


suddenly checked as the head of the ship/jribs become bony. 


They attach themselves 


rises; but the mast being set with an incli-//firmly to the breast bone, and the extremi- 
nation backwards, the motion falls more in||ties of the ribs are fixed, as if the whole 
the perpendicular line from the head to the|jarch were formed of bone unyielding and 


heel. ‘This advantage is lost in the upright|linelastic. 


position of the foremast, but it is sacrificed 


Then every violent blow upon 
the side is attended with fracture of the rib, 


to a superior advantage gained in working||an accident seldom occurring in childhood, 


the ship; the sails upon this mast act more 


powerfully in swaying the vessel round, 


or in youth. 
But there is a purpose still more impor- 


and the perpendicular position causes the|/tant to be accomplished by means of the 
ship to tack or stay better ; but the perpen-|jelastic structure of the ribs, as partly formed 
dicular position, as we have seen, causes|jof cartilage. This is in the action of breath- 
the strain in pitching to come at right an-jling, or respiration ; especially in the more 
gles to the mast, and is, therefore, more apt||highly-raised respiration which is necessary 


to spring it. 


wards. 


CHAPTER III. 


These considerations give an interest to|/violent exercise. 
the fact that the human spine, from its ut-||breathing—ezxpiration, or the sending forth 
most convexity near its base, inclines back-||of the breath, and inspiration, or the draw- 


in great exertions of bodily strength, and in 
There are two acts of 


ing in of the breath. When the chest is at 
rest, it is neither in the state of expiration 


Or rue Cuesr.—tIn extending the par- nor in that of inspiration; it is in an inter- 
allel which we proposed between the struc- mediate condition between these two acts, 


ture of the body and the works of human|/**." | Salant aarp ‘ 
art, it signifies very little to what part we||SP™” saicigatveslingy agremepin A sak cman ote 


And the muscular effort by which either in. 


turn; for the happy adaptation of means to in opposition to the elastic property of the 


the end will every where challenge our ad- 
miration, in exact proportion to our success 


in comprehending the provisions which Su- 
preme Wisdom has made. We turn now to 
a short view of the bones of the chest. 


ribs. ‘The property of the ribs is to pre- 
serve the breast in the intermediate state 
between expiration and inspiration. The. 
muscles of respiration are excited alternate- 
ly, to dilate or to contract the cavity of the 


The thorax, or chest, is composed of bones chest, and, in doing so, to raise or to depress 


and cartilages, so disposed as to sustain and the ribs. 


Hence it is, that both in inspira. 


protect the most vital pasts, the heart and ‘ion and in expiration, the elasticity of eh 
lungs, and to turn and twist with perfect fa- ribs.is cilled ‘into ser A und; edie 7 thie 
cility in every motion of the body ;' and to||O4" Province, fet cantendie oly: Pans ber 
be in incessant motion in the act of respira- the dead power of the canuges, OF aie, Fie 


tion, without a moment’s interval during a 
whole life. 


preserve life by respiration, after the vital 


In anatomical description, the muscular power would, without such jassist- 
’ ; 


thorax is formed of the vertebral column, er|\°"C® be igo, weak to continue jie. 


spine, on the back part, the ribs on either 


It will at once be understood, from what 


: : ‘ole 
side, and the breast bone, or sternum, on the has now been explained; how, in age, violent 


fore part. 


Bat ee thing moot to be admired far as it depends on respiration 
is the manner‘in which these bones are uni-||'"", °S ™ C&P P % 


exercise or exertion is under restraint, in so-- 


The elas- 


ted, and especially the manner in which the Gory. of the cartilages es lone i] circle of 
ribs are joined to the breast bone, by the in- ~ cr Bel me bi “oaied as allow 
terposition of cartilages or gristle, of a sub. oat oe aes: ox. Foca: f th sara a 
stance softer than bone, and more elastic and dilating and contracting of the cavity, Of the 
yielding. By this quality they are fitted for ena tAsite , rare for d tek lating ~~ 
protecting the chest against the effects of vi- blood through the lungs, and ‘reheving the 


olence, and even for sustaining life after the 
muscular power of respiration has become 


too feeble to continue without this support. 


If the ribs were complete circles, formed 
of bone, and extending from the spine to 


heart amidst the more tumultuous flowing of 
the blood which exercise and exertion pro- 
duce. . 


CHAPTER: IY. 
DesigN SHOWN IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE 








the breast bone, life would. be endangered||Bonxxs anv Jornrs or THe Exrremrriesi— 
by any accidental fracture ; and even the)That the bones which form thé interior of” 











rubs aud jolts te which the human_frame is animal bodies.should have the most 

continually exposed, would be tog much for|shape, combining strength and* 

their delicate and brittle texture, But these|ought not to surprize us, when we find th 
evils are avoideé by the interposition of the)in the lowest vegetable production, vainnslaeee 

Tn the sixteenth century, an un! ate | 

‘man who taught medicine, philosophy, and 

‘ vies at GOTREW 









at CD, it would be jarred at the lowest point 
of contact with its base. But by forming 
a semi-circle A B, the motion which, in the 

directfon E F, would -produce a jar on: theljelastic cartilago. On their fore part the ribs 
very lowest.part of the column, is distribus|jare eked out, and jviued to. the breast bone 




















theology, was accused of atheistical opinions, 
and condemned to have his tongue cut out, 
and to suffer death. When brought from 
his cell before the inquisition, he was asked 
if- he believed in God. Picking up a straw 
which had stuck to his garments, “ If,” said 
he, ‘*there was nothing else in Nature to 
teach me the existence of a Deity, even this 
straw would be sufficient ?” 

A reed, or a quill, ora bone, may be taken 
to prove that in Nature’s works strength is 
given with the least possible expense of ma- 
terials. The long bones of animals are, for 
the most part, hollow cylinders, filled up 
with the lightest substance, marrow ; and in 
birds the object is attained by means (if we 
may be permitted to say so) still more arti- 
ficially. Every one must have observed, 
that the breast bone of a fowl extends along 
the whole body, and that the body is very 
large compared with the weight; this is for 
the purpose of rendering the creature speci- 
fically lighter, and more buoyant in the air ; 
and that it may have a surface for the at- 
tachment of muscles, equal to the exertion 
of raising it on the wing. This combina- 
tion of lightness with increase of volume 
is gained by air cells extending through the 
body, and communicating by tubes between 
the lungs and cavities of the bones. By 
these means the bones, although large and 
strong, to withstand the operation of power- 
ful muscles upon them, are much lighter 
than those of quadrupeds. 

The long bones of the human body being 
hollow tubes, are called cylindrical, though 
they are not accurately so, the reason of 
which we shall presently explain; and we 
shall at the same time show that their irre- 
gularities are not accidental, as some have 
imagined. But let us first demonstrate the 
advantage which, in the structure of the 
bones, is derived from the cylindrical form, 
or a form approaching to that of the cylin- 
der. If apiece of timber, supported on two 
points, thus— 











Fig. 7. 





bearing a weight upon it, it sustains this 
weight by different qualities in its different 
For example, divide it into three 
equal parts (A, B, C,): the upper part, A, 
supports the weight by its solidity and re. 
sistance to compression ; the lowest part, B, 
on the other hand, resists by its toughness, 
or adhesive quality. Betwixt the portions 
acting in so different a manner, there is an 
intermediate neutral, or central part, C,;that 
may be taken away without materially weak- 
ening the beam, which shows that a hollow 
cylinder is the form of strength. ‘The wri- 
ter lately observed a good demonstration of 
this: a large tree was blown down, and lay 
upon the ground ; to the windward, the bro- 
ken part gaped; it had been torn asunder 
like the snapping of a rope. ‘To the lee- 
ward side of the tree, the-fibres of the stem 


hag into one another and splintered, || 


ton Re >I. The advantages of this. ete 
* As the line A B extends farther from the:centre than B ie ag despatch ; Ages 

C, on the principle of a lever, the resistance to , ein airy x Sai 

Ifractuze will be greater in the direction A B than BC. |\power; occupying less space; being: le 


whilst the central part remained entire: ‘This, 
_ we presume, must be always the case, more 









or less; and here we take the opportunity 
of noticing why the arch is the form of 
strength. If this transverse piece of tim- 
ber were in the form of an arch, and sup- 
ported at the extremities, then its whole 
thickness, its centre, as well as the upper 
and lower parts, would support weight by re- 
sisting compression. But the demonstration 
may be carried much farther to show the 
form ‘of strength in the bone. If the part 
of the cylinder which bears the pressure be 
made more dense, the power of resistance 
will be much increased ;. whereas, if a liga- 
mentous covering be added on the other 
side, it will strengthen the part which resists 
extension, and we observe a provision of 
this kind in the tough ligaments which run 
along the vertebre of the back. 

When we see the bone cut across, we are 
forced to acknowledge that it is formed on 
the principle of the cylinder; that is, that 
the material is removed from the centre, 
and accumulated on the circumference, thus: 





We find a spine or ridge running along the 
bone, which, when divided by the saw in a 
transverse direction, exhibits an irregularity, 
as at A. 

The section of this spine shows a surface 
as dense as ivory, which is, therefore, much 
more capable of resisting compression than 
the other part of the cylinder, which is com- 
mon bone. ‘This declares what the spine is, 
and the anatomists must be wrong who ima- 
gine that the bone is moulded by the action 
of the muscle, and that the spine is a mere 
ridge, arising by accident among the muscles. 
[t is, on the contrary, a strengthening of the 
bone in the direction on which the weight 
bears. If we resume the experiment with 
the piece of timber, we shall learn why the 
spine is harder than the rest of the bone. If 
a portion of the upper part of the timber be 
cut away, and a harder wood inserted in its 
place, the beam will acquire a new power 
of resisting fracture, because, as we have 
stated, this part of the wood does not yield 
but by being crushed, and the insertion of 
the harder portion of wood increases this 


Fig. 9. 





property of resistance. With this fact be- 
fore us, we may return to the examination of 
the spine of bone. We see that it is calcula- 
ted to resist pressure : first, because it is far- 
ther removed from the centre of the cylin- 
der, and, secondly, because it is denser, to 
resist compression, than the other part:of) 








_ cane eon er oe 


_ This explanation of the use of a spine upon . 
a bone giyes a new interest-to osteology.* 
The anatomists ought to deduce from the 
form of the spine.the motions of.the limb; 
the forces bearing upon the bone, and the. 
nature and the common place of fracture ; 
while, to the gefieral inquirer, am a 
process of reasoning is introduced im that 
department, which is altogether without in- 
terest when the ‘‘ irregularities” of the bone: 
are spoken of, as.if they were the acciden- 
tal consequences of the pressure of the flesh. 
upon it. 
Although treating of the purely mechani- 
cal principle, it is, perhaps, not far removed 
from our proper object to remark, that a per- 
son of feeble texture and indolent habits has 
the bone smooth, thin, and light; but that 
Nature, solicitous for our safety, in a manner 
which we could not anticipate, combines 
with the powerful muscular frame a dense 
and perfect texture of bone, where every 
spine and tubercle is completely developed. 
And thus the inert and mechanical provisions 
of the bone always bear relation to the mus- 
cular power of the limb, and exercise is as 
necessary to the perfect constitution of a 
bonefas it is to the perfection of the muscu- 
lar power. Jockies speak correctly enough 
when they use the term “ blood and bone,” 
as distinguishing the breed or genealogy of 
horses ; for blood is an allowable term for 
the race, and bone is so far significant, that 
the bone of a running horse is remarkably 
compact compared with the bone of a draught 
horse. The reader can easily understand 
that the span in the gallop must.give a shock 
in proportion to its length; and, as in man, 
so in the horse, the greater the muscular 
power the denser and stronger is the bone. 
The bone not {being as a mere pillar, in- 
tended to bear a perpendicular weight, we 
ought not to expect uniformity in its shape. 
Each bone according to its place bears up 
against the varying forces that are applied 
to it. 


* Osteology, from the Greek words, signifying discourse 
on bone, being the demonstration of the forms and con- 
nection of the different bones. ~~ 





Tue Jackson Corron Grn.—Mr. James 
Lynch, an ingenious mechanic of this place, 
has invented a new kind of Cotton Gin, to 
which he has given the above title. We 
should «uppose from the name that it was in- 
tended to operate with a t . 

We have seen a model of the gin; but ~ 
owing to the fact that we are not much ac- 
quainted with machinery of the kind, we are 
unable to speak with certainty of its advan. 
tages. It differs from the common gin in 
these respects: it contains three separate . 
sets of cylindrical pickers, which are shorter 
and smaller than the common saw cylinder 
—and the teeth are finer. The 
ment of these pickers is one above another, 
the largest set being below, and i 
a front a little convex. The breast or ribs 
are of a peculiar form, not easily described, — 
and wrought or cast of one piece of sheet — 
metal. The seed cotton rolls in ve gpa 
as in other gins, and is taken fromall the, 
pickers and thrown out at the flue, by one 
cylindrical brush. Al the cylinders: turn: 
upon points, and are driven by two belts, 


chine. 








the circumference of the bone.* j 
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passing over a drum in the rear of the ma.” 4 
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3. being-less liable to take fire from 
friction ; sey, tom its being less liable to 
choke and. get out of repair, than those now 
in use. 

Mr. Lynch intends going to Pittsburg 
shortly, with a view of procuring castings for’ 
this and other machinery. We wish him 
much success in the laudable enterprize. 
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[From the New-York Farmer.| 


Snort Horn Dunnam anv Devon CattLe.— 
A writer in the Genesee Farmer, under the sig- 
nature of Ulmus, has collected the opinions: o1 
breeders on the comparative merits of these 
cattle, and given his in favor of the Durham, 
particularly for the heavy pastures of the West- 
He has omitted to state one objection to this 
breed. Butchers in New-York, and we believe 
generally, have prejudices against them. They 
think their meat is coarser and darker, and that 
the great depth or thickness of the flesh, unlined 
or unmarbled with fat, makes this beef more 
difficult to be cut up for retail with a suitable 
proportion of flesh and fat. If these objections 
are well founded, they should have considera- 
tion with those who are about to enter into this 
branch of husbandry. It should be recollected, 
too, that we have not, as in Great Britain, a 
large navy and army to consume our heavy 
beeves, but must depend on our large cities and 
towns for a market for fine beeves. 


Lime Spreavine.-—-We last week had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the performance of a 
machine for spreading lime invented by Mark 
Wilson, of this county, and by him patented. 
Although the machine-was much worn, being 
one of the first constructed, it spread near a 
hundred bushels in an afternoon. It is quite 
simple, and-could be made, with the exception 
of the cog-wheels, by any one accustomed to 
the use of the saw and hatchet. It spreads 
the lime in any proportion desired, from 10 to 
70 bushels to the acre, and with more unifor- 
mity than can be done}with a shovel. ‘The 
machines are made for one or two horses, and 
it is ascertained that two men can spread, with 
a two-horse machine, four hundred bushels per 
day. It can be used in windy as well as in 
calm weather, no inconvenience arising from 
the dust therefrom. 


We conceive it to be an improvement of much 
consequence to farmers, who make use of lime 
as manure, entirely doing away a most disa- 
greeable yet necessary branch of their busi- 
ness. The machines, for two horses, cost 
about $0 or $5 dollars, and as no one farmer 
could have constant use for them, by three or 
four joining together, the expense weuld be so 
trifling that we should presume every neigh- 
borhood would be able to have among them 
one of these labor-saving machines.—[Bucks 
Co. Intell.] 


“ On tHe CuLture or THE GARDEN Bean.— 
I have been very successful for half-a-dozen 
years in obtaining two crops of beans from the 
same plants. In the summer of 1826, my first 
crop of magazan and early long-pod beans was, 
by a very strong and violent wind, blown down ; 
this was done when the beans were in full blos- 
som. The crop from the blossoms which the 
lants then possessd was very fine and abun- 
and gathered during July, In three weeks 
after the beans were prostrated, cach stem 
pushed | from near the root one or more, 
in some instances four to six fresh stems; these 
b ed freely and produced an abundant crop, 


f 


injure the staple ; picking] 


nd crops of beans; I have by this means ob- 
tained four crops of beans from two sowings, 
and which supplied me from July 1st to 31st 
October. Aw! this nrethod only half the seed 
was required which I had been accustomed to 
use, and the greatest advantage to me was that 
only half the ground was required, so that my 
jadvantages by this method are fourfold. I al- 
ways pinch out the tops when the plants are in 
full bloom ; this throws the vigor into the pro. 
duction of fruit instead of a continuea increase 
of stem and foliage.—[{Mr. James Falkland, 
Pentonville, in the Gardener’s and Forester’s 
Record, No. 3.] 


On Breepine Horses—[By T. A. Knicur, 
Esq. of Downton, Herefordshire. |—Having in- 
troduced, for the use of my tenants, a high 
priced stallion, of the breed of the large Lon- 
don dray horse, I wish to state to agricultur- 
ists the grounds upon which I anticipate much 
advantage from the introduction of so large an 
animal. He will, I have reason to believe, be, 
when full grown, not less than seventeen hands 
high, and very compact in form. 

i conceive myself to have proved, by many 
experiments, of a part of which an account was 
ublished some years ago in the Philosophical 
ransactions, that the length of the legs of the 
offspring of all those animals which nature has 
intended to accompany their parents in flight, 
at an early age, is governed wholly by the hab- 
its of the female parent. This tribe of animals 
comprehends the horse, the cow, the sheep, 
and deer, and many others. If the female pa- 
rent be of low stature, and descended from a 
breed of a similar form and size, the length of 
the legs of the offspring will be short, and will 
not be increased in length, though they will in 
strength, by any influence of its male parent, 
however tall and large that may have been ; and 
the converse of this proposition will be found 
to be equally true. * a 

The experience of almost every farmer must 
have taught him that horses with drop shoul- 
ders and bodies, and capacious chests, are more 
capable of bearing hard and long-continued la- 
bor than those of which the shoulders, and of 
course the chests, are shallow, and the legs 
long ; but comparatively few ksow how rapid- 
ly the powers of draught of any animal me. 
chanically decrease with the increasing length 
of the legs, comparatively with the depth of the 
shoulders and body. If a horse, proportioned 
as English horses now generally are, be six- 
teen hands high, his fore legs, measured from 
the elbow joint, will be about three feet, or nine 
hands high, and-his shoulder about two feet 
four inches, or seven hands high. If such a 
horse be able to raise, by means of a cord 
passed over a pulley, a weight of a thousand 
pounds, another horse similar to that in-every 
other respect, except that of having its legs 
eight inches shorter, would, on account of the 
mechanical advantage of its form, be able to 
raise twelve hundred and fifty pounds, or one- 
fourth more, with considerably less exertion ; 
for his power would increase with the dimin- 


portion as the power of the weight upon the 
longer arms of the steelyards is increased by 
being made to recede from the point of suspen- 
sion ; and if the length of the leg of such horse, 
comparatively with the depth of the shoulder, 
were further diminished, its power would in- 
crease in an accumulating ratio. The enor- 
mous strength of a bull of mature age affords 
familiar evidence of the truth of these positions ; 
and I doubt much whether the offspring of a 
Norwegian pony, anda strong and low draught 
mare, would not be found capable of drawing a 
heavier weight up hill, to any considerable dis- 
tance, than the largest horse of the ordinary 
form and proportion ; whilst it would not, pro- 
bably, exceed two-thirds of its weight, nor re- 
uire More than two-thirds the quantity of food ; 
and it would possess. much more activity, 
and be much less subject to accidents. -And I 








which was — during September. Since! 
that gro, have uniformly bent down, so as to 
e the stalk near the root, my first and se- 


have reason to believe that more perfect 
ni for supplying mankind with food, may 
generally be o by cross-breeding from 
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ished length of his legs, nearly in the same pro- 





females of small, and male animals of large 
size, than from any breed of fixed and perma- 
nent habits, relatively to size-——{Farmer’s 
Magazine } 


Catves.—The following method of maneg- 
ing calves strikes us as being correct, particu- 
larly when the cow gives an abund@nee of milk. 
When the supply is small, we shoulé suppose 
the calf would require additional food besidew 
the milk. 


“A friend of ours,” says the Genesee Farm- 
er, “has been very successful for many yeare 
in producing veal of the finest quality, by the 
following method: During the first fortnight, 
the calf is allowed one-half the milk, three- 
quarters during the third week, and the whole 
during the fourth week. _ This is his rule for 
common cows. In extraordinary cases, he al- 
lows more or less, according to circumstances ; 
but deems it of great importance that the calf 
should be full fed during the last week. 

« The reason which is given for this practice 
is, that if the calf takes all the milk at first, it 
will grow fast, and soon become too large for 
its supply of nourishment ; but if it be stintedi 
at first, its mother’s milk will be commonly; 
sufficient to fatten it at the close of the month.’” 


Frepine Live Srock tn Winter.—There: 
is perhaps nothing relating to rural economy 
in which farmers differ more, both in theory: 
and practice, than in feeding their cattle in the 
winter season. We speak not now of the diffe-- 
rent kinds of fodder, or of their comparative 
value in the feeding of stock, but merely of 
the manner and frequency with which the 
cattle are fed. 

Many farmers believe it indispensable, both 
as to the good condition of their stock and the 
greatest econemy of fodder, to feed them five 
times, at least, each day, during the winter ; 
while others practise feeding but three or four 
times in a day; and again, others but twice. 

Experiment alone can prove which of these 
modes of feeding will carry stock through the 
winter in the highest order, and with the least 
expense of fodder. Our own experience, on 
the subject, is decidedly in favor o feeding but 
twice ina day. More than twenty years’ ob- 
servation and experience in the keeping of 
stock, in a climate where, on an average, dry 
fodder is required to be given more than seven 
months in the year, has given us an opportunity 
to test the value of the several modes of feed- 
ing above mentioned. We were first induced 
to try the experiment of feeding twice in a day 
only, from information communicated to us 
by a very intelligent and successful farmer, in 
a neighboring town. He said he had,a few 
years before, had occasion to call on a farmer’s 
widow to aid in the appraisal of several cows, 
and found them near the end of the winter 
in such high-order as to draw his particular 
attention. 

He inquired of the widow, particularly, the 
manner in which they had been kept, and found 
she had given them nothing but hay, through 
the winter ; and that in consequence of having 
no man or hoy to attend her stock, she had 
been obliged to do it herself; and being in 
rather feeble health, she had never fed them 
but twice a day. This Jed him to examine 
particularly as to the kind and quality of the 
hay with which the cows had been fed. He 
found.the hay not so good as his own, while 
the cows were in much higher erder than his ; 
though his had been fed five times a day 
through the winter. . 

From a knowledge of these facts, he after. 
ward adopted the same mode of feeding, giving 
his cattle just so much. twice in each day, as 
they would eat up perfectly clean, and no more ; 
and has since found it,.by experience, both a 
saving of fodder~and a benefit to his stock. 
From this information we adopted the practice 
of feeding. but twice in a day, something more 
than ten years ago, and have found, or ni 








we have found, the same favorable results. 
{Northern Farmer.]} ‘ CARTY 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. XVII. 
Dorr Prairie. (Indiana,) Dec. 29, 1833. 

Being now on the mail route between De- 
troit and Chicago, I am travelling very com- 
fortably in a four-horse wagon, with the gen- 
tleman mentioned in my last. I found my 
horse’s back so sore at White Pigeon, that it 
was unpleasant to use him longer under the 
saddle; and having met with my trunk at 
Niles, which was forwarded from Monroe by a 
friend, I am in a’measure compelled to adopt 
what is eertainly the most agreeable mode of 
travelling at this season through a bleak prai- 
rie country. 

The cold winter moon was still riding high 
in the heavens, as we ferried over the St. Jo- 
sephs at Niles this morning. A low-sided scow 
was the means of conveyance ; and after break- 
ing the solid ice near the shore, to loose us from 
our Moorings, it required some pains to shun 
the detached cakes, which came driving down 
the centre of the dark rolling river, which, near 
the opposite shore, had become so wedged and 
frozen together, that it required considerable 
exertion to break a way with our long poles, and 
make good our landing. At length, ascending 
the bank, a beautiful plain, with a clump of 
trees here and there upon its surface, opened 
to our view. The establishment of the Casey 
Mission, a long, low, white building, could be 
distinguished afar off, faintly gleaming in the 
moonlight, while several lodges of the Potta- 
wattamies, three or four hundred of which 
tribe inhabit this fine district, were plainly per- 
ceptible over the plain. ‘The moon, indeed, 
shone with an effulgence such as I have never 
witnessed, except beneath the pearly skies of 
the West. Morniag came at last, still, but 
excessively cold, ouf horses’ manes and our 
own clothes ‘being covered with hoar-frost, 
while each blade of grass that shot its wilted 
spear above the snow, glistened like a dia- 
mond’s point beneath the uprising sun. 

About 10 o’clock, we reached a shantee on 
Terre Coupee prairie, and finding only a boy of 
six years old at home, rummaged the whole 
establishment to find the materials for a break- 
fast, which we cooked ourselves. Our next 
stage carried us over a rolling prairie to La- 
porte. The undulating surface resembled the 
ground swell of the sea, and nothing could be 
more dreary at this season when the bright sky 
of the morning became overcast, than moving 
mile after mile over this frozen lake—for such 
it eppeared—with nothing but its monstrous 
swell to catch the eye, wherever its glances 
roamed. 

It was afternoon when we reached the little 
settlement of Laporte, which is situated on a 
pretty lake in a prairie of the same name, the 
skirts of which are beautifully timbered. There 
was just light enough remaining when we 
reached our present stopping place, a comfort- 
able log cabin, to see the opening ahead 
through the timber from which this prairie 
takes its name. It forms a door opening upon 
an area of the Grand Prairie which runs 
through the States of Michigan and Illinois, 
and extends afterwards, if I mistake not, to 
the base of the Rocky Mountains. Iam now 
in the land of the Hooshers, and find that long- 
hairéd.race much more civilized than some o 
their Western neighbors are willing to repre- 
sent them: ‘Plie term “Hoosher,” like that of 
Yankee, or Tuckahoe, first applied contemptu- 
ously, has now become 4 sort of national epi- 
thet, by whieh the inhabitants of this fine 
State are proud to be distinguished. This part 
of the State is as yet but thinly settled, but the 
‘land is now rapidly coming into market; and 
it is calculated to support.a, dense population. 
A new town and«-Marber. called “ Michigan 
oy :. “a a 39 miles: off; on the shore of the 







ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


country is, hofwever, still wild enough, and I. 
have a wilder yet to pass, before reaching Chi- 
cago. 

i Chicago, Jun. 1, 1834. 

We left the prairie on the east, after passing 
through the door, and entered a forest, where 
the enormous black walnut and sycamore trees 
cumbered the soil with trunks, from which a 
comfortable dwelling might be excavated. The 
road was about as bad as could be imagined ; 
and, after riding so long over prairies as 
smooth as a turnpike, the stumps and fallen 
trees over which we were compelled to drive, 
with the deep mud-holes into which our horses 
continually plunged, were anything but Bg 
able. Still, the stupendous vegetation of the 
forest interested me sufficiently to make the 
time, otherwise enlivened by good company, 
pass with sufficient fleetness, though we itiads 
hardly more than two miles an hour, through- 
out the stage. At last, after passing several 
untenanted sugar camps of the Indians, who, 
of course, were elsewhere at this season, we 
reached a cabin prettily situated on the banks 
of a lively brook, winding through the forest. 
A little Frenchman waited at the door to receive 
our horses, while a couple of half intoxicated 
Indians followed us into the house, in the hope of! 
getting a’netos (vulgarly a treat) from the new- 
comers. The usual settlers’ dinner of fried 
bacon, venison cutlets, hot cakes, and wild 
honey, with some tolerable tea and Indian su- 
gar, as that made from the maple tree is called 
at the West, was soon placed before us, while 
our new driver, the frizzy little Frenchman, al. 
ready mentioned, harnessed a fresh team, and 
hurried us into the wagon, as soon as possible. 
The poor little fellow had 30 miles todrive before 
dark, on the most difficult partof the route of 
the line between Detroit and Chicago. It was 
easy to see that he knew nothing of driving, 
the moment he took his reins in hand; bu: 
when one of my fellow-travellers mentioned 
that little Victor had been preferred to his pre- 
sent situation of trust from the indefatigable 
manner in which, before the stage reute was 
established last season, he had for years car- 
ried the mail through this lonely country— 
swimming rivers and sleeping in the woods 
at all seasons,—it was impossible to dash 
the mixture of boyish glee and official pom- 
posity with which he entered upon his duties, 
by suggesting any improvement as to the 
mode of performing them. Away then we 
went helter skelter through the woods— 





scrambled through a brook, and galloping over 
an arm of the prairie, struck again into the for- 
est. A fine stream, called the Calamine, made 
our progress here more gentle for a moment.— 
But immediately on the other side of the river 
was an Indian trading post, and our little 
French Phaeton, who, to tell the truth, had 
been repressing his fire for the last half hour, 
while winding among the decayed trees and 
broken branches of the forest, could contain no 
longer. Heshookthe reins’on his wheel hors- 
es, and cracked up his leaders with an air that 
would have distinguished him on the Third 
Avenue, and been envied at Cato’s. He rises 
in hig seat as he passes the trading house; he 
sweeps by like a whirlwind; but a female 
peeps from the portal, and it is allover with 

oor Victor. That backward glance which 

e now casts behind to see the impression he 
has made upon thefair, is fatal to his ttiumph. 
The infuriate car strikes a stump, and the un- 
lucky youth shoots off at a tangent, as if he 
were discharged ftom a fiortar. The whole 
operation was completed with such velocity, 




























unpacked his soul by calli iH the s 

im the Fated suily = <fnor ‘fai 

respectful, I v eve that his tight fi 
person would have exploded like a to 
A very respectable looking Indian female 
wife probably. of the French gentle 
owned the post, came out and politely 
ed us with basins and towels to clean 
and faces, which were sorely atterer 
mud, while the grey old Indian before ment: 
led assisted in collecting our scattered bag, : 
The spot where our disaster red Was & 
sequestered, peters place. The trading 
establishment, consisted of 6 or 8 log cabins 
of a most primitive construction, all of them 
grey with age, and so grouped on the bank 
the river as to present an appearance 
picturesque. There was not much time, he 
ever, to be spent in observing its beauties. The 
sun was low, and we had 29 miles yet to travel 
that night before reaching the only shantee on 
the lake shore. My companions were compel- 
led to mount two of the stage horses, ist f 
once more put Pi! saddle on mine, and lea : 
our trunks to follow a week hence, we slu 
our saddle bags across the cruppers and push_ 
ed directly ahead. A few mi es easy riding 
through the woods brought us to’a dangerous 
morass, where we were compelled to dismount 
and drive our horses across, one of the party 
going in advance to catch them on the er 
side, A mile or two of pine barrens now 
between us and the shore, and a 'p 
ly-among the short hills Phi with this:stin 
ted growth, we came suddenly upon @ moun¢ 
of white sand at least fifty feet high. eorkot 
of these desolate looking eminences,still higher, 
lay beyond. We topped it; and there, fi 
before us, lay the broad bosom of Lake M 
gan—the red disk of the sun just si 
beneath it, and the freshening night-breeze bi 
ginning to curl its limpid waters onthe shore ; 
and now having gained their verge, whiche 
way, we turned, there was nothing discernible 
but the blackening lake one side and these co- 
nical hills of shifting white sand on the other. 
Some of them, as the night advanced and ob- 
jects were only discernible by the bright star- 
light, assumed a most fantastic ace, 
and made me regret that I could not visit the 
“ Sleeping Bear” and other si f 
mounds which many miles farther to the nor 
swell from two to three hundred feet above 
level ot the lake. The deep sand into’which © 
our horses sunk to the fetlocks was at firstmést 
wearisome to the poor beasts; and having 
twenty miles yet to travel entirely om the lake 
shore, we were compelled, in spite of the dan=" 
ger of quicksands, to move as near the water 
as possible. But though the day had: been mild, 
the night rapidly became so cold that, before: 
we had proceeded thus many miles, the beach 
20 yards from the surf -was. nearly as hardas’ 
stone, and the finest McAdamized road inthe’ 
world could not compare withthe ‘one*over’ 
which we now galloped. Nor.did wewant: 
lamps to guide us on our Way. Above, the stars: 
stood out like points of light, while the : 
dant fires of the Aurora Borealis shooting along’ 
the heavens on our right, wére mocked 

livid glare of the Kankakee marshes bur 
behind the sand hills on our left. 
alone looked dark and lowering; though ‘even 
its gathering waves would smile when touched 
with light as they broke upon-the shore. The. 
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that the first intimation I had of what was go-| 
ing forward was on finding myself tw6 or thi 
ards from the shattered wagon, with’ 
ndian in a wolfskin eap’ standi mr 
My two fellow passengers were dislodged f 
their seats with the same want of ceremor 
but though the ” 
ny were thus prodigally ‘scattered about, 1 





win these parts. The| 








us providentially received injuty.. Poor Vic~ 
jtor was terribly crest fallen; and had. he no 













disjecta. membra of our compa- i 









intense cold seemed to invigorate our hor 
and dashing thefire from the oecastqnal ke 

they clattered along the frozen beach ata rates — 
that brought us rapidlyto our destination forther 
night. It was a rude cabin, built-of Ks 
he stunted pines arouitid, ste 
Ady swell about two hundred*y 
































ace of a stable ; anc 


vhisp of dry grass over the ree 
ur-footed itiend,L ung my cloak 
‘and tethered him for the night. 
the rustic hostelrie came up just 
ough with this necessary task, and 
ning to me that the insolent lounger 
lischarged stage driver, returned with 
x the honse for a measure ol corn; while 
ed .by the light. flickering through the 
vices. of his frail dwelling rejoined my 
companions nestled with two other half-frozen 
travelers around the grateful fire within. The 
strangers were both western men; une the 
brother of a distinguished poct in New York, 
for sometime settled in Illinois ; and the other 
ndian trade: of long standing in Chicago. 
Warlike incidents in border story and the pa- 
sific ings between the whites and Indians, 
formed the chief subjects of conversation, 
wien. soon became general, and was prolonged 
to a late: hour : finally the late treaty held at 
ticago-——at which, as you have probably seen 
in the newspapers, several thousand Indians 
t 


Soar ieee ht Was discussed,and the anecdotes 
at were told of meanness, rapacity, and high- 
Way robbery, (in spenting, stealing, and for- 
eibly taking away) from the Indians, exaspera- 
ted me so that I expressed my indignation and 
contemptin unmeasured terms. The worthy 
trader, who wasa middle aged man, of affable, 
quiet good manners, seemed to sympathize 
with me throughout; but the whole current 
of my feelings was totally changed; when, 
upon my observing shortly afterwards to a- 
nother gentlemen that “1 should have liked to 
have been at Chicago ayear ago,” my warm 
adjutor ejaculated from under the blanket 
there he had in the meantime bestowed him- 
eli— ah, sir, if you had, the way in which 
you'd have hooked ax Indian blanket by this 
me would be curious.” Thechivalric knight 
of La Manehi, himself, could not have sus- 
tained lieroics under such a home thrust,“but 
must b* ve burst into the hearty laugh in which 
T was joined by allpresent. The hour of sleep 
for all ‘at last arrived, and a couple of wooden 
inks, | from the roof, falling to the lot 
f those who had come in first, 1 wrapped my- 
elf in a buffalo skin and placing my saddle 
T my head for a pillow, soon “ slept like 
ng; a term, which, if 

* Uneasy lies the head that wears a ¢rown,” 

be true-doctrine, is, probably, quasi lucus &c. 
_» Our transient acquaintances parted from us 
in {a mostfriendly manner in the morning; 
Waiting in vain'till near noon to see 
if.byany\ chance: little Victor might not e 
toforward our trunks, to this point, we 
ted once more, and pushed ahead with 
all.gpeed to accomplish the remaining 20 or 30 
miles:between the shaatee and Chicazo. Our 
route was still mane the’shore; and after pas- 
sing around the end of the lake and taking a 
northwardly direction, the way in. which the 
- would .come down the bleak shore of the 
e' was curious.” We gallopped at full 
e man choosing his own route for 
self along the beach; our horse’s hoofs 
the while: as if it were a pavement of 
flit beneath them. The rough ice piled up 
oh the coast prevented us trom watering our 
beasts;.and we did. uot draw a rein till the 
-eurrent’of the Calamine, which de- 
into LakeMichigan some 10 miles from 
‘4 our course. A cabin on the 














bank $a moment’s opportunity to warm, 
and then . ing fetried over the wintry stream, 
Westarted with fresh vigor, and crossing about 
aimile of in the. neighborhood of Chi- 





hed here in time for an early din- 
‘Our horses this morning sgem none the 
orthis furious riding, their escape from 
being readily attributable ‘to 
Of the road and. the extreme 
tof the weather while:travelling it) 
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A brake of stunted:eve greens 
the pl 3 
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not been here an hour before an invita- 
tion to a public ball was courteously. sent to 
lus by the managers; and though my soiled 
and travel-worn ridingdress was not exactly 


life on the frontier, I easily allowed all ob- 


and we accordingly drove to the house. in 
which the ball was given. It was a frame 


in Chicago, which, although one of the most 
ancient French trading posts on the lakes, can 


dian war 18 months _ since. 
the populajion has quintupled last summer, and 
that. but few mechanics have come in with the 
prodigious increase of residents, you can readi- 
ly imagine that the influx of strangers far ex- 
ceeds the means of accommodation, while 
scarcely a house in the place, however com. 
fortable looking outside, contains more than 
two or three finished rooms. In the present in- 
stance, we were ushered into a tolerably sized 
dancing-room, situated over a lath and plaster- 
ed parlor and bar-room, and having its once 
green walls sy. ingeniously covered with pine 
branches and flags borrowca from the garri- 
son, that with the finished ceiling above, it pre- 
sented.a very complete and quite pretty appear- 
ance. It was not so warm, however,that the fires 
of cheerful hickory which roared at either end 
could have been readily dispensed with. An 
orchestra of unplained boards was raised 
against the wall, in the centre of the room, the 
band consisting of a tall dandy negro, with his 


iviolin, a fine military-looking bass drummer 


from the fort, and a volunteer citizen, who al- 
ternately played an accompaniment upon the 
flute and triangle. Blackee, who flourished 
about witha great many airs and graces, was 
decidedly the king of the company, and it was 
amusing, while his head followed the direction 
of his fiddle bow with pertinacious fidelity, to 
see the Captain Manuel-like precision with 
which the soldier dressed to the front on one 
side, and the nonchalant air of importance 
which the.cit attempted to preserve on the oth- 


plete medley of all ranks, ages, professions, 
trades and occupations, brought together from 


on this. festive occasion. 


lobster and mixing c 
to have mie i 

from. such a. collection of contrarietiés. 
gayest 


amusement that did these Chicago cotillions. 
Here you might see a veteran officer in full 
uniform balanceing to a tradesman’s daughter 
still in her short frock and trowsers,. while 
there the golden aiguilette of a handsome sur- 
geon flapped in unison with the glass. beads 
upon a scrawney neck of 50.. In one quarter 
the high placed buttons of a lindsey woglsey 
coat, would be dos a dos to the elegantly turned 
shoulders of a delicate looking southern belle, 
and in another a pair of cinderella like slippers 
would chassez cross”. with a-brace of thick 
soaled broghans, in, making which, one of the 
lost feet of the Colossus of- Rhodes, may have 
served for a last.. Those raven locks dressed a 
la Madonne, over eyes of jet, and touching a 
cheek where blood of a deeper hue mingling 
with the less glowing current from European 
veins, tell-of a likeness drawn from the origin- 
al owners of the soil; while these golden tresses 
floating away from eyes of heaven’s own color over 


la _neck- of alabaster recall the Gothic ancestry of 


some of ‘‘ England’sborn.” How piquantly do these 


the thing to present one’s self-in before la- 
dies of an evening, in my earnestness to see 


jections to be overruled by my companions, 
building, one of the few as yet to be found 


only date its growth as a village since the In- 
When J add that 


er, As for the company, it was such a com- 


all parts of world, and now for the first time 
met together that it was. amazing to wit- 
ness the decorum with which they commingled 
The managers, 
(among whom were some officers of the gar- 
Tison,) must certainly be awfait, at dressing a 
hampaigne punch in order 
a harmonious compound 
The 
figure that was ever called by quad- 
rilleplaying, Benoit, never afforded me half the 
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built hull, jaragainst those tall plumes, which im- 
pend over them like a commodore’s pennant on the 
same vessel, But what boots all these incongruities, 
when a spirit of festive good humor animates every 
one present. * It takes all kinds of people to make 

a world” (as I hear it judiciously observed this side 

the motintaims) and why should not all these kinds of 
people be represented as. well in a ball-room as 
in a legislature? At all events, if I wished to give 
an intelligent foteigner a favorable opinion of the. 
manhets and deportment of my countrymen in the 

aggregate, I should not wish a better opportunity, 
after explaining to him the materials of which it was 
composed, aud the mode in which they were brought 

together from every section of the Union, than was 
afforded by this very ball. ‘ This is a ecene of en- 

chantment to me, sir,” observed an officer to me, re- 
cently exchanged to this post, and formerly stationed 
here. ‘* There were but a few traders around the fort 
when I last visited Chicago, and now I can’t con. 
trive where the devil all these well-dressed people 
have come from!” I referred him to an old resident 
of three months’ standing, to whom I had just been 

introduced, but he could throw no light upon the 
subject, and we left the matter of peopling Chicago 
in the same -place where philosophers have put the 
question of the original peopling of the continent. 
I made several new acquaintances at this New Year’s 
ball, and particularly with the officers of the garri- 

son, from whose society I promise myself much 
pleasure during my stay. The geographical position 
of Chicago is so important, that I must give you a 
more minute description. of the place in my next, 

Would that in folding this, I eould enclose you half 
the warm wishes for your welfare which the season 

awakens in my bosom. 


Tue American AnnuaL Reaister, for 1881-2; 
Brattleborough, (Vt.) Fessenpen & Co, Boston.— 
We did intend to go into a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the merits ef this most useful publication» 
in the hope of awakening attention to it commensurate 
with its real value, and that might in the event lead 
to a patronage more adequate than any it hae yet 
received to the labor and talent with which it is 
prepared and condueted, and ® the admirable man. 
ner as to typography, paper, &c., in which it is got 
up. But we have no space in eur sheet—and sooth 
to say little leisure of our own—to devote to it at 
present such a notice as it should receive—as at 
some future day it shall receive from us. 

Meantime, we make fromthe number before us 
two extracts, each ef interest inits way. The first 
which is annexed, treats the policiy of unduly hes. 
tening the settlement ofthe publie Jands, in a proper 
American spirit, and with a farreaching view of the 
benefits to distant generations of our own native 
citizens, for such a nursery for freemen. 


There is no necessity of settling the West faster 
than the natural increase of the nation will doit; and 
the descerdants of American citizens, who have 
been nurturee in the habits of devotion to the Union, 
and of respect to its laws,will furnish a better stock, 
than these who have been driven by improvidence 
or necessity from their native soil, te a country of 








well founded attachment. 





it surely. 


tachments of the people. 
known to them as first organizing 


inroads of sav 





trim and beaded leggings peep from under that sim. 








ple dress of black, as its tall'nut-brown wearer moves 


oa $ divertingly do those ‘inflated gi- 
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ee @ Windsails from that little Dutch: 


if,unconsciously through the graceful mazes of 
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nal attachment 
[lgrast polities! drama, that opened 





whose institutions and laws, they are utterly igno- 
rant, and to which they can consequently, bear ano 
The public domain now 
presents territory, where the surplus population of 
the Union ean extend itself for centuries to come; 
and from its extent and fertility. it affords a strong se- 
curity, that the American people will not be forced 
by density of population to that extremity of misery . 
and, crime,. which is exhibited in [reland and in the 
more populous counties of Fngland. In extending 
themselves slowly over the continent, they wil do_ 


Time will be allowed for their political institutiens 
te take root‘and to fasten themselvég upon the at- 
The federal government, 


them into politi.» 


cal communities, and as protecting them from the 
es and from intestine commotions, | 
will be regarded with affection and confidence, 
They will become. strongly bound to the Union by 
ties of early. association, and the descendants of 
emigrants from the pleasant hills of New Ei ; 
the verdant banks of the Hudson, and the sunny 
shores of the Chesapeake, ‘when associated in new 
communities and states beyond the Rocky Moun.’ 
tains, will turn with feelings of respect and frater. 
towards the glorious scenes of that 
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on the learner from the first lessons in ABC, toa 
comptthaanen aad apprecistion of the finest compos | 





Lexington, and reodived its ; crowning triumph upon ition in the language, by a ‘vognieate progressive 


the plains of Yorktown. This brilliant prospect, 
however, cannot be réalized through a policy, whieh 
would rapidly fill this vast territory with a popula- 
tion, driven by the improvidence of their fathers, or 
the cruelty of their governments from the shores ot 
porary Ignorant, poor, disaontented, and anfit to 

struggle with the difficulties of the wilderness, they 
would at best form a heterogeneous mass with all 
their early associations in favor of different institu. 
tions and other countries. 

The second we give mainly to rebut a charge 
which we have seen made in the Globe, and in 
ether party papers, that the facts of history purport 
ed to be given in this Register, are misrepresent. 
ed through party bias. A more unfounded imputa- 
tation was never uttered; for, though the Editor en- 
tains, and ina proper way expresses, when needful, 
very positive political opinions, they in no instance 
interfere with facts or truth, in his manner of record- 
ing events. 

The rejection of Mr. Vari Buren by the Senate of 
the United States, is thus stated and commented 
upon : / 

Afier a full discussion on this nomination with 
closed doors, the Senate finally, by the casting vote 
of the Vice President, resolved not to confirm the 
nomination, yeas 23, nays 23. Mr. Van Buren was 
accordingly rejected; and after having presented 
hig credentials at the Court of St. James, was com. 
pelled to return to the ‘United States. As this was 
the first time that a minister had been compelled to 
return from his post, on account of the refusal of the 
Senate to concur in his appointment, great excite- 
ment was produced by this decision, ‘The reasons 
set forth were subjected to severe criticism, and the 
rejection was by many imputed to party feeling and 
personal jealousy. 

The friends of the Executive were vrged to sus- 
tain him against an attack, which it was said was 
aimed athim. He was induced to ceme before the 
public and avew himself to be the author of the ob. 
jectionable instructions ; and his party was persua- 
ded to bring forward Mr. Van Buren as a candid- 
ate for the. Vice Presidency, asthe only means of 
vindicating the honor of the President from a cen- 
sure, which by his own confession ought to have been 
bestowed upon him. It was also urged, that if the 
Senate had been sincere in asserting, that the character 
of those instructions was a disqualification for a di- 
plomatic office, Mr. McLane should have shared 
the same fate with Mr. Van Buren. If the instruc- 
ting a minister to invite a fereign government to in. 
terfere in the domestic politics of the United States, 
furnished a sufficient reason why the autnor should 
not represent the republic abroad, surely the execu- 
tien of those instructions ought to lave excluded that 
minister from the cabinet councils, where measures 
to vindicate the honor.and advance the interests of 
the country, are originated. 

The lefty.-sense of national honor, which could 
tolerate the‘employment of the author of instructions 
so derogatory to the characterof the country, would 
never have consented to the elevation of the ambas. 
ssdor by whom they were executed. This exalted 
feeling makes no compromise with expediency, and 
it regards with equal disdain, the author of a policy, 
which places the republic in the attitude of suppli- 
cating a foreign government, and the envoy who hesi- 
tates between the loss of his office and the presen- 
ting so abject a request at the foot of the British throne. 
No distinction-could be made between them, which 
justified the different fates awarded to the ex-secretary 
and the minister, and the country was at a loss to 
comprehend the reason, why one was rejected and 
the other was cofirmed. 

In the contest that ensued, consequently, the op- 
position lost the advantage of the princsple upon 
which it had rested the recall of Mr. Van, Buren, 
and left the public to infer, that other motives had 
contributed ‘to — the vote against his appoint. 
ment. 


Aneew’s Senigs oF ‘Semen Scnoor Books, rrom 
1 to 6.—Philadelphia: ‘Marsnatn Crarx & Co. 
Providence, (R. 1.) Mansuaur, Brown & Co.—Mr. 
Oliver Angel, the author.of these books, has twenty 
years’ experience as a practical teacher, in one of 
the Providence district schools. His aim in prepa! 
ting this ‘series seems to have been, to carry 
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system—each book presenting something more ad- 
vanced and consequently more difficult than the pre- 
ceding. 

No. I. sets forth the first steps—gives the alpha- 
bet, and a series of shert words not exceeding two 
syllables, 

No. 2 advances into larger words, longer senten- 
ces, and some short stories, eare being taken in each 
to select the words required to be epatlad, out of the 
reading lessons. 

Ne. 3 arrives at figures and numbers, and the 
multiplication table, pursuing a progressive march 
as in other things. 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are chiefly reading books, each a 
little more advanced than the other, until No. 6 be- 
comes a large and well filled volume of extracts 
from approved writers. In each of. these books 
questions cre annexed te the extracts, in order that 
tae fidelity with which scholars learn may be tested. 
The whele seem to us executed with sound judg- 
ment. 


A portralt of the late Bishop Moore, of New York, 
intended for the forthcoming Ne. of the Protestant 
Episcopal Pulpit, has been sent to us. It is a fine 
engraving,. and forcibly recalls the meek, spirit. 
ual, and venerable head of that truly Christian 
Bishop. 























see the result of the firat movement 
















to will speedily leave an unbroken, 












































































the frontier of Spain. 





cure than ever.” 


‘* Army of Operations.—Most 





executed. Leiria is in our 










ry, only three officers and six ca’ 
able to escape, taki 


Music,—Major Jack Downing’s March, composed 
and arranged for the Piano, by J. T. Norton, and 
published by Hewitt & Co., is the only piece of mu- 
sic we have recently to acknowledge. 


of Leiria. 











of sending to your Excellency the 
day, and of the movements w 
corporal of Oleadores, No. 5, w 
eur loss!, The affair of Aleacer ia 
God preserve your Excellency. 

** Conneide, 









FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Two Montus Later From CANTON.— We have been 
favored with commercial advices from Canton to Oct. 
j22d. The Thos. Dickason was expected to. sail for 
New York about Nov. 10th, but with few or no teas, 
U. S, Bank’s exchange on London sold.at 4s. 4d. per 
dollar. No sail of private bills. Ship Morrison, 
hence, arrived at Canton Oct. 17th, 

In port, Nabob, Liberty, Eliza, Superior, Tartar; 
Cabot, Sumatra, Hope, Vancouver, Thos. Dickason, 
Col. Howard, Brighton, Panama, Omega, Martha, 
Neponset, Merchant, [Timor, Sabina, Hellespont, 
arrived Oct. 12th and 13th,] Morrison, and: Italy. — 
Sailed, Oct. 15, brig Jehn Gilpin, for Manilla.— 
[Jour. of Com.] 


[From the Journal of Commerce.) 

Larxst From Mexico.—By the ship Mexican, Capt. 
Davis, we have Vera Cruz papers to February 3d in- 
clusive. Not the least important subject which at 
present occupies the attention of the Mexicans, relates 
to ecclesiastics and the church. One article is writ. 
ten to show that ecclesiastics ought to take no part in 
temporal affairs ; several others are occupied in com. 
menting very freely upon the conduct of the Pope to. 
wards Don Pedro, and his party; another is headed 
*¢ The Jesuit religion, the cause of immense evils to||day. The Pedroites have rope 
the State ;” another is taken up in discussing the na-|jat Marvao ; and, accordi a 
ture and origin of ecclesiastical property; another in||the Miguelites cannot poasilly 
favor of'toleration, &c. Miguel himself is said to be very 1 

Great complaints are made of the depredations of||not allowed himself to be seen,- 
robbers. in various parts of the country. A Mexican Srais- 
paper of Jan. 24th says, ‘* The stage was robbed twice||- Contocation of the Cortes.—The. 
last week, and once this week.” - 

Mexico, Jan. 27.—The Mexican capital is so 
plagued with robbers, that the peaceable inhabitants 
a not find themselves safe even in the most frequent 

aces. 

It is stated that-Col. Austin had been arrested in 
Saltillo. 

Gen. Pedraza has been appointed a member of the 
General Direction of publi¢ instruction. 



























our power.” 
Gen. Saldanha, though intending to 
Combra, remained at Leira on the 


full account of his proceedings 
details of his success at Leira. 
apprehensive of havi 
they were moving away, they were 
already quoted. Beside the Ge 
Jose de Mello Freire Pita O 
diers. The news from Santarem i@ 
tance. By the Chronice of the 18 
on the 15th, the day of the last 


that provisions and forage were go 
that since the 16th more than tw 

























learnt officially by a courier extr: 
Spanish Government has issued t 





mentos.” 
_Extract of a letter from ) 


sonmyiaised to England — ran 
cursions of the Spanish troeps. ii 
that the British | Casinet | 








Later FROM ~Eurore.—By the ship. Henri Iv. 
Captain Castoff, we have Paris dates af the 29th, 
Havre of the 30th, and. London of the 27th, 

In Portugal, the Queen’s party have gained an <e 
victory, which promises important results. 

The dates from Madrid are only two’ days la 
than before received’ by an arrival at Boston, - ie 
change of Ministry is confirmed, and it is bayichewt 
nounced that orders have been ened ting, tees 1) 
cation of the Cortes. - ee, 








Lonvox, Jan, 27.— Brilliant Vietory der the. hem be 


nica of yesterday and Fae oy day, by: which yo wi 


Saldanha’s division. Those who are intin 
quainted with the situation of Leira will. k < 
by the next packet you will hear that ourarmy ia 
Coimbra, the third city of the. kingdom j:am 

having effected a combination with the army. 


between that city and Lisbon. The Migue 
in Santarem will be obliged to retire to the south. 
ward, pursued by the 11,000 men whom we have é 
observation at that place; and I-feel persuaded you 
will very shortly learn that they are completely upom 
Here all is enthusiasmand — 
confidence, and the Government feels itself more ses 
This is Gen. Saldanha’s report. to 
the Minister of War, .contained. inthe cnemes 
the 17th and dated Leira, January 15.8.<p seas bo 
cellent Senhor,—His Imperial, Majesty's 
possession, 
rison, whica was composed of 1,476, 


csc 
the reed te Colao mira. “Toe 


Governor, Brigadier Jose de Mello Pita a 
superior officers, the Capt. Mor, and. many other. q 
prisoners are in our hands, as well as fourpiecesof = 
artillery, and the Ensign of the regiment 7 


The Corregidor, a perverse man, was = = 
killed ; in a word, the overthrow could, not be . aa 
more complete. To-morrow I shall hay, -# 


(Signed) 
“ Postseript—-Ail the enemy’s baggage 
16th, and on 
day sent a despatch to the Government, . i" 
leaving the army before Santarem on th 


appears, gave up their strong position in the fc 
their retreat cut ry As 


cavalry under the.orders of Colonel Baco 
pletely routed. The result is stated int 


tured a considérable number er offi 


lera morbus was raging violently. at § 
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Bordeaux of January 25th says:, + We yeaterdsy » 


the immediate convocation. a the Sort 
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gy of the 17th inet. from Aldudes ;—“ It is 
port of Guetetaria is in the power o 
that two British vessels have land- 
muskets, and equipments for 10,000 


i Bayona, who took refuge in France, hav- 
mt‘ that the Carliets had retired, immediately 
‘tothe ironworks of Orbaiveta, of which he 
‘ctor. The Spanish families, who, for some 

it, have lived in huts on the French frontier, 
return to their homes without delay.” 


Pe, ee France. 

» M. Laffitte’s Hotel, in the Rue Laffitte, was put up 
to atiction yesterday at an upset price of 978,000 fr., 
but there being no bidder the sale was postponed to 


mite pe 
Pant, Jan. 28.—The Budget Committee have sig- 
fied their diescnt from the number ef men laid in 
the estimate of the Minister of War, for 1833, Mar- 
shal Soult proposed a conference with them, and 
the Commit'ee assembled for that purpose on Sunday, 
at the Palace of the Chamber of Deputies. In the 
, estimates the effective of the army was fixed at 374,. 
000 men, but the Marshal consented to reduce it to 
310,000, the same number as voted-for 1834. Some 
of the members of the Comanttee were for reducing’ 
294,000 men, and others for fixing it at 310.000. 
Minister declared that the honor and interest of 
the country did noi allow him to descend beluw 
, 310,000 men, and that if this number were refused 
Ministers would resign in the mase- 
» Postscript to a letter from the French Admiral Be 





ron E commanding the French squadron on tha 
Levant, by which he announces to the Minister of, 
fae the loss of the French ship of the line 


«“P, 8. opened my letter to aunounce that the 
Cérnélie bas just been descried. I have also learnt 
that the American ship the United States, Commo- 
dor Patterson, which left the Bay of Smyrna a few 
hours before the Superbe, after having lost some of 
maste, had her sails torn away, and her boats car- 
off, and being nearly embayed off the coast of 
dros, and expecting every moment to be lost, a 
dden gleam of light enabled her to discover the 
rp between Tina and Andros, she was 
get through it and gain the harbor of 


nn 


“The Iphigenie frigate, bear'ng the flag of Rear-Ad- 

Baron Hugon, and the Duquesne, ofthe line, 
: Newit arrived at Toulon on the 26th inst: 
: lia, bringing with them 446 men of the 
of the Superbe, (wrecked) 


: FOREIGN VARIERIEs.: 

Tue Ants in Averaia.—The care taken by the 
ustrian Government to prevent the people from 
nselves up with politics, has the natural 
of driving them to the study of the 
ad ¢ Thus there are few countries in 
“we find a> many savane and amateur artists 
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Austria. Every person in comfortable circum- 
ces ¢ himself up to the study of some favor- 
ite branch of ari or science, to which he consecrates 
all his leisure hours; and what lover of such pur- 
euite has not admired the beautiful galleries of pic- 
tures of the Princes Esterhazy and Teshehaniaien as 
well as the splendid libraries of Count Czarnin, Lam. 
“@c., and the treasures of M. de Hammer, who 
iseeses & greater number of Oriental manuscripts 
than are to bo found at Constantinople or the College 
of Iepahan:? M. Trost, directed by another kind of 
love for Eastern curiosities, has made a collection of 
Hh the sof pearls which are feund in the fish- 
eof the Persian Gulf, at Ceylon, or in the divers 
bers of the Indian Ocean ; and M. Pehl, a collec. 
ion of Braziliae flowers not to be equalled in Europe 






“Col he Of herbs, medals, minerals, libraries tull 
of raté books, and galleries of pictures, are found in 
town of the least consequence in the Austrian 


At os Nesdge sd os Blumi exhi. 
il map of Italy ; and at Pestk, M. Jan 
cowieh does the honers of his rich collection of Hun- 


i « It will appear, therefore, that it 
£ - rt cals “im the capital. that precious and varied 


, to be seen. Vienna, however, distin. || 


s herself above all the towns of Austria for her’ 
ce, . oi 2e 
‘visiting Vienna would thithk that on 
eepetion tne existence of the poo, 
mupie of all descriptions strikes the ear in 
tion. ‘T'o-enumerate all the Unions and 
‘and private, instituted for the’ pro, 
‘this science, would be perfectly impos 
chief public institutions is the Imperial 
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blished about twenty years, also has had a great in- 
fluence on. the development of the scierce of mu 
sic in Austria. The archives of this Society possess 
more than 800 concerted pieces, and the library 
1240 werks on the theory and practice of music; 
besides. a fine gallery-of portraits of the most ce- 
lebrated composers,.a large collection of aute. 
graphs, and a museumof rare, ancient and modern 
musical instruments. The Royal Library is truly 
one of the richest depots of ancient and modern 
wusic. It consists of sixteon large ‘apartments, 
containing 4000 musical works, which number 6500 
velumes. Amongst the private collections, that of 
Count de Fuschs is most worthy of notice, consist- 
ing of upwards of 1000 concerted pieees and M. 
Alexander Fuschs, brother of the former, has a 
collection of autographs of the mest celebrated ma- 
sical composers, amounting to 500. To the levers 
of a cremona the collection of instruments of M. 
Francis Rzchaczek would offer a great treat ; it 
consists of upwards of 200 violins, violincelios, 
and double basses. 


The Whigs and the Church.—We have, hitherto, 
in every question of politics in which we have 
presumed to say a word, endeavored to appear at 
once open ard honest. Not to be open is, indeed, 
to be dishonest. But we have also, when stating 
eur opinions, stated them with due reference te the 
judgments of our superiors; and we shall, as re- 
spects this important question, do as we,have done 
on former occasions. 

Our opinion here is not wavering, though it may 
be wrong. Itis decided; we are sorry to hear o 
those proceedings et Gateshead, the ebject of which, 
as we understand the reports, isto make a first at- 
tack upon the House of Lords at a point where it is 
by far the least vulnerable. We are not amongst 
those who like to see the church supported by such 
‘ pillars” only as are set up by the solicitation of a 
king’s minister or the intrigues of a royal mistress. 
But, supposing the electien of bishops to be proper, 
we have no hesitation to declare that in this coun. 
try, which has a state established ehurch, the bi 
sheps have at least as much claim to respect and 
confidence, that they are, at the very least, as mem 
bers of the the Upper House, as necessary to the 
state as the other lords. If the saying, ** Ordo 
Episcorum robur reipublicas,” be found to be not 
true, the whole of the ordo Liacorum, with which 
the bishops are assoviated in the House of Lords, 
had better quickly prepare themselves with proofe 
to show what strength they afford to the natien.— 
** Bishops,” it has been said, ‘*should not take 
part in matters of state.” Why no:, since the de- 
partment over which they -preside- is a part of the 
state? Much better, it seems to us, that both they 
and their. doings should appear in the House of 
Lords, thet that, being hidden by obscurity, they 
should be perhaps more under the beck of corrup. 
tion than a seat in the. House can make them. 
Prebably we are letting out all we think ata mo. 
ment when some who would disagree with us have 
views undeclared. If so, any such advantage a- 
gainst us is unfair. There are some who have, in 
deed, been pretty open in their avowals. But there 
are a great many who would do their best towards 
effecting the whole of that, the greater part of which 
they profess not to aim at. What then are the pro- 
positions to be discussed 7?—what is the end iar view, 
and the whole of it? To undermine the church in 
general; to remove only its main supports; to put 
an end to bishops, merely to make a hit at the here- 
ditary lords through the bishops, or to abolish the 
joint bench, spiritual and temporal, altogether. 

If the church is now in danger, the danger is owing 
to the wisdom of the whigs; the whigs, who have 
been pound-wise for themselves and penny-wise for 
the people. What'a faction has this been! -Whata 
new trait gained to the character of dishenesty, re- 
velling by the delusion of confidence, when those 
who became. the pilots in the storm turn into pirates 
over a wreck of their own making, and, clinging on 
to the lest, surviving all they had taken in charge, 
are half cocked with a surfeit of plundering the sunk 
jbefore their own noses are under water !—[Cobbett’s 
Magzazine.] : 

National Education in France.—The Bill regula. 
ting Primary Instructions in France, termed the 
Pieiet de Loi, introduced te the Chamber of Depu. 
ties by M. Guizot on the 2d of Jannary last, and pass- 
ed into a law on the 8th of June, provides for the 
establishment of schools of three descriptions. Eve- 
ry commane or parish is bound.to provide, either by 
feslf-or conjointly with one or more neighboring pa- 
fishes, one primary. school of the lowest order. In 








l,.at which pupils may become mein. 
yusly. ~The ; oF hihagon. esta. 


this ‘sc noral and religious instsuction is to be 
given tot ‘chil 5 the writing, the principles 








f||13s.) along with the fees. 





of the French language, ciphering, and an acquai®- 
tawce with the authorized ee of wei and 
measures are to be taught. The master of thie es- 
tablishment ie to be furnished by the parish witha 
suitable house and fixed salary, the minimum of 
which is to be 200 francs, i. 68. 6d., and in addition 
he is to receive from such of the parents of the chil- ° 
dren as can afford it, fees or quarter pence. The 
fees are to be exacted, not by the master himself, 
but by-a public officer on his account. . County towns 
and parishes having-a population exceeding 6,000 
souls, are bound, individually or conjointly, to main- 
tain a echool of the second class, in which, in addi- 
tion to the instruction given in the first or lower or- 
der of schools, the children are taught the elements 
of geometry, with its ordinary applications, particu- 
larly to linear drawing and land measuring ; the ele- 
ments of the physical sciences and of natural history, 
as they are applicable to the common uses of hfe ; 
singing; the elements of history and geography, and 
especially the history and geography of France.— 
The wishes of the fathers must, however, be con- 
sulted and complied with as to their children’s par- 
ticipation in the religious instruction given. As this 
second class of schools are-designed for the children 
of parents above want, there is no gratuitous ad- 
mission except in the case of extraordinary. talente 
in the poor scholar of the lower species, who re- 
ceives the advantage of a higher education as a re- 
ward; but, in order that the rate of payment may 
be very moderate, the master is to receive a fixed 
salary, of which the minimum is 400 francs, (16/. 
In this class of scheols, 
as well as the former, the fixed salary of the master 
is to be paid wholly by the parish, if possible, or, if 
ne', partly by the department or county, and the state 
itself is to come'in aid as a dernier resort. The third 
class of sehools, styled the, Nermal, are for the 
training of masters, and of these there is to be one 
in every department. 


New Gigantic Telescope.—A great work has just 
been completed in all its essential parts, in Urz- 
scheider’s manufactory of optical instruments at Mu- 
nich. Itis a gigantic telescope, on Frauenhofer’s prin- 
ciple, of 15 Paris feet focal distance, and an aper. 
ture of 10 1.2 inches. It surpasses in size and pow. 
er the largest telescopes made in the lifetime of the 
illustrious Frauenhofer. . it has been tried with the 
greatest strictness by the professors of astronomy in 
the University of Munich, and declared to be a per- 
fect masterpiece. The clearness and distinctness 
of a heavenly body seen through it, is, to that of the 
Dorpat telescope made by Frauenhofer, of thirteen 
feet focal distance and nine inches aperture, as 
21 to 18, and the intensity of the light as 136 to 100. 
It magnifies far above 1000 times, and the ordinary 
expression of bringing an object nearer may be lite- 


jrally applied: thus, when Saturn at is smallest dis- 


tance from the earth, is 165,000,000 of geographical 
miles distant, it seems, when magnified 816 timeg by 
this telescope, to have approached to the distance of 
192,000 geographical milés;.and the moon, at her 
smallest distance from the earth, seems, when mag- 
nified in the same manner, to have approached with. 
in 68 geographical miles, which is but little more 
than the distance, in a direct line, from Athens to 
Constantinople. 


The number of State Pensioners in France, on 
January 1, 1833, was 162.175, who are thus divided : 
peers, 128, receiving 1,564,000 francs; civil pen. 
sioners, 2593; receiving 1,733,400 fr.; pensioners 
of July, 1408, receiving 613,700 fr.; military pen- 
sioners, 127,011, receiving 46,603,221 fr.; - eccle- 
siastical pensioners, 28,186, receiving 4,662,469 fr. ; 
donataires, 2,952, receiving 1,480,084 fr. Total, 
162,175 pensioners, receiving 56,735,874 fr. 


Maxtm.—When you have made a-good bargain:be 
sure you clench it with a deposite before the othet 
party hastime to retract. Often when a man may be 
bargaining with you in jest, if the advantage be on your 
side, you may pretend you thought him inearnest; and 
sv sometimes, make a very good piece of business of 
it. It will not only be of good to you, butit will ben- 
efit hit by teaching him never to jest about business. 
I will tell-you a story :—A man that I am very well 
acquainted with, and who was not always so well te 
do in the world as he isnow—I do not say it was my- 
self, but it was a Scotsman who had risen from a ve 
low beginning. His outward dress did not always ta 
ly with the lining of his pocket ; indeed, the pocket 
when ae went to market was but ill held up by-thagres 
which it was sewed to; to look at him you would not; 
have thought him wortha plack. Well, one mo: | 
a cargo of hides ¢ into port, he went atif asked | 
the owner what he would sell his whole cargé for ?— 





| 


Looking at him from head to foot, the owner could — 





light, and never suspecting that he had to do with 
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hardly refrain from laughing outright. ‘* My good 
friend,” paid he, ‘*1 think it matters little to you the 
price of the cargo: a single hide, I should imagine, 
would exhaust your whole purse.” ‘ When folk 
come to buy,” said our Scotsman, ‘they expect to 
be treated with civility. Will you answer me a plain 
question? What's the price of the whole carge of 
hides on board your ship Prosperity, now in harber ?” 
The shipowner still thought the man was daft or jo- 
king, and he said, ‘* What will you give me for the 
cargo, ready money down upon the table 2” ‘* Gude 
sir, it’s not for me to put a price upon your goods ; 
tell me what is the lowest price you'll take?” The 
owner still carrying on the joke, (as he thought,) 
named a price not half the actual nalue. The mer. 
chant, of frugal appearance, put his hand in his 
posket, took out a shilling, and clapped it into the 
hands of the owner, crying aloud, ‘‘ A bargain! my 
friend, and before these witnesses,” turning to those 
whe had been amused with the -conversation that 
had passed, Viewing the man still in the same 





a man of money, the considerate owner proffered 
back the shilling to the man of rags, saying, ‘* Here 
my good man, though I have been cutting some se- 
vere jokes§upon him, I would not wish to rob youof a 
shilling; judging from appearanees you have very 
few to spare.” The buyer advanced with a firm 
step, aud looking him in the face, said, ‘“ Sir, judg- 
ing frae appearances, it may be so; but I can tell 
you I did na gie ye that shilling that it might be re- 
turned in the character of an almshouse : that shil. 
jug is the arles o’ my purchase of the whele of your 
eargo; tell me, therefore, when you will deliver 
it, and receive your money! or, said, he (taking 
out of his pouch the foot of an old stocking, well 
darned and patched, heavy with gold and crumpled 
with bank notes, ‘if any substantial person will be 
responsible for the delivery, I’ll pay ye the siller 
dowa on the table this minute.” Every attempt 
at explanation or a¢commodation was in vain; and 
at.last the owner was compelled to give up his car- 
go of hides at less than half their value ; and he re- 
eeived the money agreed upon forthwith. As it was 
the only cargo that had arrived in the market for 
some time, the ragged man of money sold his hides 
at almost his ewn demand; and he aye said it was 
the best bargain he ever made inhis life. A ragged 
eoat, ye see, has its advantages as well asa ood 
one; but mind, never joke about business.—| Glas. 
gow Courier.] 





SUMMARY. 
Extraet of a letter froma gentleman at Prairie du 
Chien, Upper Mississippi, Feb. 1. . 

I wrote to —— from Mineral Point, since which 
I have heard that the Sacs and Foxes have killed 16 
Winnebagoes, and my friend and gossip Whirling 
Thunder is about to come down upon the Black Hawk 
people with 700 warriors at his back. He swears 
he will exterminate Black Hawk’s band. The fight. 
ing, if any takes place, will be far in the rear of me 
I may see some of the fun, however, when I re. 
turn. 


[From the Philadelphia papers of yesterday morning.] 

Dawapret Disaster—Loss or Lire.—The most 
serious disaster that has ever occurred on the Dela- 
ware, took place yesterday afternoon. Tlie steam. 
boat William Penn, Capt. Jeffries, on her way from 
New Castle to this city, took. fire just before she 
reached the Point House, and was run ashore imme. 
diately above the Peint. There wore upwards of 
ene hundred and fifty passengers’ on board at the 
time, and the awful scene that ensued can be better 
imagined than described. Ii ie impossible to state 
at this time the number of persons who perished, 
as there are yarious contradictory rumours in circu- 
lation. Three dead bodies, two male and one female, 
reached this city last evening. Every exertion was 
made to restore life, but in vain. The names of the 
sufferers are, Colonel Joseph 3. Perter, of this city 
—the Rev. John Mitehell Moore, ef Lewistewn, 
Del, and an unknown female, It is stated that the 
latter sprang into the water’ from the stern of the 
boat, and Mr. Moore immediately after her—that 
wher taken up, both were alive, but they died frem 
fright, suffering, and cold. One indivdual, a passen. 
ger, stated to us that he observed another female 
spring inte the water and sink before assistanee 
conld be rendered. 

‘The conduct of the officers of the boat, from the 
moment the accident occurred, is \repreeented to 
have been of the most praiseworthy character. The 
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yards of the Banks of the Delaware, on the Penn- 





sylvania side, and the passengers, male and female, 
were compelled te wade somé distance in mud and 


were wet to. the skin, and their cloths disfigured 
with mud. Several lost their hats, others their 
shoes, &c., Most of the baggage was saved, also 
the Southern Mail. 

As soon as the fire was discovered, a number of 
small boats hastened to the assistance of the suffer. 
ers—also, the South street steamboat, one of the 
Market street boats, and the Burlington from Ches- 
nut street wharf. The passengers, for the most 
part, were brought up in these vessels. Thousands 
of our citizens lined the wharves from the moment 
the fire was discovered, untill long after nightfall.— 
Great anxiety was felt by those who expected friends 
and relatives, and hundreds of persons rushed to catch 
a_glance at the dead bodies, fearful that some ,one 
dear to them had passed into the valley of death.— 
The fire is said to have originated in the wheel. 
house. When first discovered, an effort was made 
to check it, but it was soon found impessible, and to 
we from the devouring element became the object 
of all. 

The boat cantinued burning for several hours, 
and presented a beautiful buta melancholy spectacle. 
About half past six o’clock she floated from the shore, 
and came up the river, still burning, as far as the 
Island opposite the city, where she again went 
jashore, and was burnt to the water’s edge. We re- 
gret to learn that the loss sustainéd will be about 
$70,000. 

Such are the leading particulars of this melancho- 
ly catastrophe, the first accident accompanied with 
loss of lives that has occurred on the Delaware since 
the introduction of steamboat navigation. 


water, to the depth of several feet. Of course they||benville, Ohio. 
































By and with the advice and consent 
Bavid Hodge, Register of the 









James C. Sloo, Register of the 1 ud Off 
rCharles Prentise, Rogiater of the Land Oi 
sharles Prenti ister e ' 
Vandalia, Iilinois. | 7 oie sienna 
William L. May, Register of the Land : 
Springfield, Illinois, = ang “s 
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Robert S. Garnett, Collector 
pahannock, Va. . ofese oaF to Ber 
Henry S. Whitely, Collector and Inspector at Wil” 
mington, Del. . ( ' oslis tainting 
John W. Smith, Surveyor and Inepector-at Pert 
land, Maine. “ ane 2 eee 


Levi Fagan, Collector and Inspector at Plymouth,: 


~C. pete Ms 
Archibald W. Hyde, Collector and Inspector at’ 
Alburg, Vt. a 
William Beach, Collector at Gloucester, Mass. 
Mahlon D, Canfield, Collector and I 
Great Egg Harbor, N.J. i .yeeet tee 
Martin T. Morton, Collector and Inspeetor’ at 
Nantucket, Mass. ie 
The above are all re-appointments.—{Globé.) * ” 
Edward Livingston, to be at 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Hig J 
jesty the King of the French. ets teal ee 
Thomas Pennant Barton, to be Secretary of the 
Legation of the’ United States at Paris. © © ~~ 
Arthur Middleton; Jr. to be Secretary of the’ Le” 
gation of the United States at Madrid, in the place’ 
of Charles S. Walsh, removed. le ee 
Joseph S. Cabot, to’ be Commissioner under the 





Tue Sreampoat Wittiam Penn.—Another of the 
passengers in this boat has perished, Mr. Walter W. 
Buckley, of Connecticut. He died from the effects 
of celd and exposure. 

The body of the female has not yet been recog- 
nized. A ring upon her finger has the following 
words: * Let love abide forever. J. B.” 

Further search has led te the conclusion, thé two 
large portmanteaus, containing the letters from Bal- 
timore city and the west, embracing as is supposed, 
Cincinnati, Ohie State (south) Illinois, Indiana, Ken. 
tucky, West Tennessee, Maryland Western Shore, 
and Washington, Brownsville, Union Town, and 
New Geneva, Pa. and for distribution, have been en- 
tirely consumed. 

A newly discovered vegetable, called the Oxalis 
Crenata, a rival to the potato, has lately been im. 
ported from Chili and cultivated with great suc- 
cess in Suffolk (England.) The flavor of the root 


is decidedly superior to that of the common potato, 
and it is equally prolific. 

The steamboat Wm. Gibbons, which left New 
York on Saturday, at 4 P. M. was seen on Monday, 
at 6 A. M. 40 miles north of Hatteras—wind fresh 
from the northward. . 

More and More.—The New Orleans Bee of Feb. 
17th, announces the arrival of the schr. Creole from 
Tampico, with about rouR HUNDRED THOUSAND DOL 


Sicilies, concluded on the Mth of 
the place of Peter V. Daniel, resigned. ~ 
Romulus M. Saunders, to be ni 
the. law to carry into effect the Convention 
the United States and His Majesty the Kir 
French, concluded on the 4th of July, 1831, in’ 
place of Thomas H. Williams, resigned. == 
John W. Overton, to be Clerk to the Commission 
under the law to carry into effect’ the Conver 
aforesaid, between the United States and His Ma. 
jesty the King of the Two Sicilies, in the place | 
George Breathitt, deceased. ine bas 
James Collinsworth, to be Attorney of thé’ 
States for the Western District of Tennessee. Re- 
appointed. sop eee 
John Patterson, to be Marshal of the United 
for the District of Ohio. Re-appointed. obe. of 


- Appointments by the Governor and Senate, Febu 
. ruary 26, 1834, a. wages 
A Bany—William Weaver, inspector and admea» 

rate 8 weet "> roar also, measurer of stone. . 
ohn W. Stilwell and Philo Booth, inspectors of 

beef and pork. Harmanus S. Van ~ 

Olcott, Henry Bartow, Thomas W. ; 

leg Inger and Frederick H. Pepoon, notaries pubs» 
ie. * se tag 

Broome—George T. Ray, auctioneer. eS 

Scnenectapy—Roewell Perry and Wm, Freemam 

auctioneers. Cornelius G. Palmer, Wm. a 

Wm. Meeker, Robert Barker, Jacob Swits, ; 


law to carry into effect the Convention the 


United States and His Majesty the Rogie tne. 
’ 
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gett, James M. Bouck and Henry Fuller, 





LARS IN SPECIE. 


A curious blunder occurred in the business of the 
Common Council on Wednesday evening. Isaac 
Auld, was appointed weigh-master. vice Albert Cox 
deceused, and yet Mr. Cox is in goog health, and 
one.of the most extensive weighers in this city. 


It is stated thatthe Fire Insurance Offices in this 
City have decided not toinsure-any steamboat unless 
provided with a force pump or engine and hose, 
sufficient to throw water to any part of the boat, if 
on fire. Such means of protection, if on board the 
William Penn, might have saved the destruction of 
the boat and lives of those who perished. 

Disaster.—The packet ship Mississippi, Captain 
Robinson, from New Orleans, for this port, went 
jashore on Wednesday afternoon, at six o’elock, ina 
thick fog, on Brigantile Shoels, twenty miles south 
of Barnegat knocked.off her false keel and thump. 
ed considerably. Shehas an board a full cargo and 
$100,000 in specie for the United States Bank. The 
M. is a new and superb ship. She is insured in 


“shanty and the cargo in. New York. The passen- 


gers left her soon after she struck in a schooner 
which was passing, and arrived in the city yesterday 
















D. Harman, Abraham Van Ingen, Stephen ete 
, re 


sioners of deeds. Sa 
Cuznanco— Walter M. Koney, notary public. ..., 
Osweco—John Reynolds, judge of county courts. 
Lewis Parker and I. Foot Turner, aueti rs.— 
Wm. F. Allen, examiner in chancery. Avery Skin. | 
ner, judge of county courts. ‘CS ee 
Troca—Silvester Sexton and Walker Can 
inspectors of lumber. ae 
Cavuca—Ezekiel Williams, Bradley Tuttle, 
ses F’. Doubleday, Thomas Y. How, jr. 
Garrow, inspectors of the State Prison at Au! 
Carraraveus—Albert C. Burge, supreme « 
commissioner. Moses Beecher, Ogi 
Dutcuess—Robert S. Livin r 
courts. David V. N. Radelift prem 
missioner. James Grant, jr. and Alexi 
notaries public. Joseph «Gunn, Jaes 
Stephen Jennings and Samuel Gunn, 
beef and perk. Lemuel Conklin, i 
and meal. John Lewis, James M 
Ward, jr. and Henry Gale, auctioners.”” 





examiner in ry. roti 
Ricumenp—Jacob Tyson, first. 
Mersercay and Samuel Barton, ja 
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afternoon, A steamboat was immediately des- 





place where the boat grounded is within about fifty 


Ainge several lighters in the hope of savi 
the cargo, and if possible the ship, — 
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co 
ter and Win, oot 
-} nm, 
'B. Decker, auctioneers. 
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file not received in conseq wence 0 
jy Maust file them with the Secretary, o1 
the Ares Momiay in BAY bests. sian. wpish 
one will ne cet ae a 

ause be shown why it was not previously filed.— 
[hese ar equal tobe prepared and "verified ac. 

¢ ee er regulations of the Board, and 
»b n for examination, at the expira- 
m of the month from the date of their reception. 
So mueh Of the’previdus orders, as directs that no, 
be received by way of proof or other- 


tien, is nded until the first Monday in May, 
— ; *-eptegyrded on . 21st instant, voted 
) adjourn with the intention of then.proceeding to 
ry ponatestonof the ‘several thémorislac-{Deily 
iv. 


Momus, Feb. 14.—There were no papers fromthe 
today. We have now. eight paper mails due 
from New York, and siz from Washington. 
Suirwascx;—The schooner Pomona from Nassau, 
at Savannah, on the 19th February, reports that brig 
Baéomiom, P. Sheffield, master, from Charleston, 
5. C. bound to New-Orleans was wrecked on Abaco, 
when only 56 heurs from Charleston. All the crew 
and) passengers, including 45 slaves, was saved. 
The latter om landing were liberated. ‘The follow. 
ing letter is from a passenger 
in ‘ _* Nassau, Feb, 12; 1834. 
n the time we left Charleston, we had un- 
ne weather, and was under the impres. 
we (esas conmiale reach New-Orleans 
week ek at least, but on Monday night, precise- 
if ; twelve o'clock, the vessel struck en Abaco 
in twenty minutes afterwards ; the 
r- immediately eut away to lighten her, 
id vain; she began to thump so violently 
Captain ordered all hands to secure them. 
‘he enid she would not hold together 
hour.. Young Smith and myself lashed 
‘to the mainmast, as wellas the rest of 
fs, amounting in allte sixty-nine souls. 
pena in this situation a few hours, the vessel 
rent dow? bow foremost, and only a few feet of her 
stern remained above the surface of the water. We 


\tomake preparations to secure our lives 
a little longer, for death appeared to us inevitable. 
Im attempting to get the small boat, which was the 


only ene we had, on the lee side she filled twice, and 

it wae with the utmost difficulty she could be kept 

frees Hight of us left the wreck in her before the 

dawn of day, to seek for land. As soon as daylight 

came we disceverod land, about five miles distant. 

yed to be Fish Key, a small island inhabited 

yby a single family of fishermen. {On this de- 

} we remained four days, subsisting on 

what we ceuld catch, having scarcely enough to keep 

ueslive. We: then carried by the fishermen 

to Green Turtle Key, where we remained a day and 

a and! lastly we were brought to this place 
y destitute.” 

Mr... Aupusow.—The following whimsical letter 
‘written by this enthusiastic bird hunter to a gentle. 
man in Boston, is from the Transcript. 

* * * When weleft New York, I expected to 
be to sail instanter for Old England. We 


ashy Philadelphia, working there like 
me goed wife and I—packing birds, 3500 
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Europe. Had to collect money due me 
ind had other trouble. Pushed for Baltimore. 
have every day. Ran up ard down both 
Streets. Procured four new subscri- 
lected some cash—and off to Washington 
eee the Grandees. Received grandly. No 
no cash. Heavy bill at the Hotel— 
l—ceuntry shockingly poor. Cleared at! 
House, for Baltimore again—took to the 
storm. Not,lost—-but tremendously 

rik by night, and James River by 

t ved pment i. ort — 
d received many calls. of promi. 
Y | ay for us. Crops short—pro- 

' Huzza for the South! Coach to Peters. 
Rastaaionn gocenogete et harps, three 


1e. and sundry rines. 
led the Petersburg Rail 














? Nov 
d hard, and fated harder. 
i brutes—eat. like: pigs, and 
Reached Fayetteville. Good 

















shall 
= vafter’ ihe memorial is set down for examina.-| 












boiled eggs—excellent substitute for, stones, in this 
country,. Got to Columbia—saw. the College and 
ssident Cooper... Hired a private’ carriage to 
atleston. . The horse laid down on.the road.— 
ired another at. seven. dollars per diem, and three 
more for his blades, Rode slow—-saw nothing strange, 
and, thank God, at last reached Charleston, and the 
poepitebie mansion of our worthy friends, the Rév. 
J. B’s family.. Have. worked hard. ever since 
Have thought of writing to you one good hundred 
times, but whenever I was abuut to make a pen, my 
brushes, stared me _in the face, and not only so, but 


jactually said to. me, (for my brushes speak) “ Finish 


pete irds of America. before you write”—~and so 
1 . 


* * * My.plans have been frustrated. I feel! 


I shall have to go to England, instead of the South. 
era Swamps and: Western. Prairies. If it be deter- 
mined that I go to Europe, you-will see :me in Bos. 
ton in less than a month after you receive this. If 
not, I shall writeto you... have been so constant at 
my great pine table, that I have been out shvoting 
only twice—and once only to dine out. Evening 
parties yeu knew I abhor—unless I am invited to 
dance! My good friend has been .cepying my Bio. 
graphy. for publication. * * * Weare well. * 
* * Thank you for'Smith on Fish; but 1 prefer 
Grouse to Fish—Chickens to Grouse-~and Blue- 
winged ‘l'eal to Canvas-Back Ducks, * * * * 
_ Yours, truly, J.J. A. 


There is a degree of humor and arch satire in the 
annexed article—which has long been waiting a 
place—that few alone seem master of, now-a-days. 

The fastidieasness which renders the most noble 
Marquess of Snowden so reluctant to be seen emer- 
ging from an Omnibus, under any circumstances, is 
mot entirely without a parallel among some of our 
most recherchés personages. 


Lirz 1n aN Omnisus.—Lord Snowden has just bro. 
ken a shaft of his cabriolet, on a wet day, upon 
Barnes Common; an omnibus ratt!es up, and the Ti-. 
ger, no house nor aid being near, persuades his lofty 
mastes the destined Governor General of India, to 
* get in.’ 

‘The Marquess stepped in, and the conductor gave 
the word, ‘all right,’ but this was done so soon after 
the admission of his Lordship into the vehicle, and 
he was so long picking out a clean place to sit down 
upon,. that the jerk threw his Lordship forward 
into the lap of the ‘attest woman that ever was 
seen out on a caravan at a fair, who, unfortunately, 
was carrying a jar ot pickled onions on her knee, 
which was upset by the Marquess’s tumble, and in its 
fall saturated the front of his Lordship’s waistcoat 
and stock with its fragrant juiee. 

‘ The dirty. dandy inthe corner, as soon as he saw 
the voluntary .contortions of poor Lord Snowden’s 
countenance, as the huge thing bumped up and down, 
and twisted first. one way and then another, began to 
affect a similar distaste for the eonveyance; and to 
mark his sympathy with the new arrival, forthwith 
bumped himself up close io him. He looked at the 
Governor-General Bahander for a moment or two, 
and then pulling out a sort of whitey-brown paper 
funnel, which did daty for a snuff- box, offered it to 
the Marquess. * * * 

‘ After a short delay, during-which several aristo- 
cratic carriages rolled by—at which periods the Mar- 
quess adopted the celebrated system of ostrichism, 
and hid his head—the omnibus rattled on towards 
town. At. Waltham-green, two tall seraggy girls 
from a boarding-school, 

Sickly, smiling, gay, young, and awkward, 
were poked in. A gentleman with very red musta- 
ichios; wae picked up at the Queen’s Elm gate; and 
a poulterer’s boy, with a couple of skinaed rabbits 
in a tray, was added to the party at the corner of 
Sloane-street, the said rabbits on their way back to 
a poulterer’s in Duke-street, St. James’s, because 
they were not fresh. * * * * ° 

‘The Marquess made a thousand well-bred apo- 
logies, and was got up upon his legs by the exertions 
of the fat woman, whose struggles to rescue herself 
from the imposing weight of nobility, materially as. 
sisted the eflorts of u good-natured dirty little man 
in the corner, and a thin spare woman, who was ear- 
rying a bantum-cock and three hens in a basket to 
se ha having on her other hand a large faced 
pe ap blue eyes, and a cold in its head. 
It -wore a brown skin cap, with a gold band round it, 
while a green and white net comforter was twisted 
tound its chin and body ; its dress, generaily, bearing 
yery strong evidence, that.the dear little thing was 

| extremely bad traveller. 








‘ Near. the door, and over whose shins thé, Mar. 
quess first tumbled upon getting. in, was placed a 
stout, blue-aproned market-gardener ; and opposite 
to him, a@ smartish looking man, with a Mosaic gold 
chain round -his:neek, and a bunch of oily curls 
coming out from his hat, just over his hair—he was 
the dandy of the: party. 

‘ Off went the .omnibus—rattle went ail the win- 
dows—slap went the weather boards, bang went the 
axle-trees ; and away went the whole: concern at a 
rate and witha noise, ef which the Marquis till that 
moment had but a very faint conception. ° 
3‘ At the top of St. James's street the caravan step- 
ped. The day had cleared up ; the pavement) was: 
dry.. The King was in town; there were many. peo- 
ple about. Lord Snowden just peeped through the 
windows, and saw groups collected—men he knew. 
Here it was cleat he could nov get: out—-whither 
should he go? hove far—-what piace was safe? “At 
length he resolved upon going the whole journey to 
to the Bank, so that he might emerge in the city, and 
then enveloping himself in a hackney-coach, reach 
the habitable part of the town, without fear of disco. 
covery. . 

‘Any body for White Oss Cellar?’ said the manon 
the steps. Out went the dirty dandy, the man with 
the apron, and the boy with the rabbits. But their 
places were instantly supplied by a portly gentleman 
lugging in a small sized green garden-engine with a 
fan spout, and three fishing-rods, which he had just 
bought at the eorner of Albemarle street, and a fond 
mother who had provided herself with a Heap of toys 
for her six children. 

‘Still the Marquess kept peering out of his prison 
—nobody saw him—and it was pleasant to peep 
through the loop-holes thus unobserved. In a few 
minutes all was right, but the pavement in Piccadil- 
ly was up; it was necessary, thereiore, that the huge 
machine should go down St. James’ street; and soit 
did; but short was its progress in that line of march 
—all the bumpings and thumpings which its rapid 
course in the earlier part of its journey had excited 
now. were to be compensated for. The driver smac- 
ked his whip, the horses:obeyed the sound; when 
bang went something, and in an instant the whole 
fabric came down with a crash like thunder, exactly 
in front of White’s. 

‘The shrieks of the: wemen, the cries of the’ 
men, the noise of the fall, all combined to attract 
a thousand’ spectators. Fifty head’ were out of 
Crockford’s Coffee-room ; all the guardsmen rushed 
into the balcony; and inthe bow.window of White's 
itself, which was instantly thrown up, were heard 
the well-known voices of the leaders of the clique, 
in a sort of war-hoop, which, like the whistle of 
Rhoderick Dhu, roused the whole clan to observe ~ 
the dreadful denouement. 

‘In detail were the passengers extricaied. The 
dear little boarding-school girls jumped out first : 
the fat man with his garden-engine, stuck in the 
door.way, and was only ejected by the ponderosity 
of the still fatter weman, with what she called her 
‘inion jar,’ clasped like a lovely baby. to her bosom ; 
the lady with the toys was trampled under foot; 
the sick child was jammed undef the dirty man in 
the corner, and the thin woman who took care of 
it, getting anxious about its fate, unwillingly aban- 
doned the poultry; and when the most noble the 
Marquess of Snowden, K. G. and Governor General 
of India, emerged, amidst the cries of ‘take care 
of the old gentleman,’ he came out without his hat, 
with a fine bantum cock perched upon his head, aad 
a couple of fuzzy-legged hens roosting upen his 
shoulders.” —[Heok’s Sayings and Doings.] 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
[From Southey’s lives of British Admirals.] 

‘* Meantime, though the negotiations at Ostend 
were still carried on in policy hy the Spanish 
conimissioners, there was on the part of the Spanish 
government a disdainful disregard of secrecy as to 
its intentions, or rather a proud manifsestation of 
them, which, itthey had been successful, might have 
been called magnanimous, “The great king had de. 
termined upon putting forth his strength, and so con- 
fident were his subjects of success, that in the ac- 
oounts which were ostentaneously published of its’ 
force, they termed it ‘the most fortunate and invin- 
cible Armada., The fleet, according to th fficial 
statement, consisted ‘of 130 shipe, having on board 
19,295 seldiers, 8450 mariners, 2088 galley-slaves, 
and 2630 great pieces of brass; there were, more- 
‘over, twenty caravels for the service of ‘the fleet, and 
ten six-oared faluas. |The names of the most po 
lar Romish saints’ and invocations appeared | ‘ 
nomenclature of the ships ; and holier ! “ 
which t never to applied, 





associated with the Great Griffin and the Sea Dog, 
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‘the Gat ‘afld'the White Falcon. There were in the||provided. For the conveyance of the artille rome | ‘ 
fleet 124 volunteers of noble family, having among]|landed, Alva intended to, ship 1400 mules; the, rest 
them 456 armed servants. of the service was to be supplied by 1200 horses.— < 
There was‘no noble house in Spain but had a son,||The whole number of men on boatd the Armadal| ‘D7ines, 
a brother, or a nephew in the voyage, embarked||would have amounted. to 94,000. We cannot ~. 
either at their own cost; or in the king’s pay. The||cced farther with the items; but what we have 25 
religioners who embarked for the service of the||ready stated is sufficient to show the enormous sca : 
fleet, and for after operations, were 180, consisting}|for the times, in which the expedition was planned. 
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- * A . et Si) eer. M58 = ms ie 
¢ ef Augustinians, Franciscans, Dominieans, and||The eriginal document containing this plan, was||— . oe me 
Jesuits. Don Martin Alarcon embarked for the||lately, and, we believe, for the first time, published sae See a ab 
ood of the heretics, as vicar-general of the hely||in Spanish and German in Schepeler’s Beitr en zur Tn ect malseae aa re for Rail = e 
quisition ; and implements of conversion of a more||Geschichte Spaniens. He obtained it, ‘and other rasan Say 5 rm 
; cogent kind than atgument or persuasion are said to||ancient papers, in 1814, while servingin Spain. || > +. p \1tROAD. COMPANIES would do wellito exeimin 
‘ have’ been. embarked. in sufficient quantity. The : these Cars; a.specimen of which may. 
4 business of reconciling England to the Romish see THE OLD MAN’S RELICS. ~ + ale da and Harlem road, in Operation. | 
was committed to Cardinal Allen, as it had formerly T have been young, ay es and gay, ses » Rae , —- 
been te Cardinal Pole, and an English translation of And mene all wight, ets gnnip silt dug RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, D 
the pope’s bull was ready for circulation as soon as a To ladies stern or kind; AND OTHER Raat ee, GA! ae 
landing should be effected. The galleons, being I've told my tale in manly prose, ey Also. AXLES fura s. complet 
above sixty in number, were ‘ exceeding great, fair, PP cette arate Sy ES og om — coi : 
and strong, and built high abeve the water, like The scent of yonder withered rose at Fetereing of 60 Wall enmets e Cork, will be promptly ate 
castles, easy, (says a contemporary writer,) to be Recalls that pleasant time. vended to. ~~ Also, CAR SP INGS. ; 9 PGM 
fought withal, but.uot so easy to board as the Eng. O then were hopes that chased my sleep, Also, Flange Tites turded’ J ae 
lish and the Netherland ships; their upper decks me. wage ie ange 9 ear Ja ~ ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 
were musket preof, and beneath they were four or My pees one’s heart to win ; — pratt saes8t oe A 
= feet thick, so as no bullet ene pass them. And eapeares reathe: pote gies ~ % — = ’ a 
heir masts were bound about with oakum, or pieces ‘o wear #0. ; » - ar 
ef fazeled ropes, and armed against all shot. The Fp Rant gate ecw ator a a 
galleasses were goodly great vessels, furnished with Revives it all again. oe 
ehambers, chapels, tewers, pulpits, and such like: O then were feasts in lighted halls, cates 
they rowed like galleys, with exceeding great oars, And vows beneath the moon, er 
each having 300 slaves,and were able to do much harm Ae can tarot tes 
with their great ordnance.’ In place of the Mar. And wanderings with my ladye love 
quez de Sante Cruz, who was dead, the Duque del Around the haunted hill ; 
Medina Sidonia was general of this grest armament; Pept tn dere mde wt a: » gore; 
Don Juan Martinez de Ricalde, admiral.” ‘And #ehé's beside me stil!. 
i Ramat addition will be considered very Bhat er inreagured ote sr 
: You ask the worth of flowers and rings ie te 
The Invincible Armada, as it was to have been, When love exists no more : > it ih yanbeceeand 
according to the Plan of the Duke of Alva.—The I wish to morrow were my last, INSTRUMENTS, 
Invincible Armada with which Philip the Second de. To flame or wind I duted to cast SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL 
signed to subdue England is sufficiently well known. ‘T'lie precious relics of. the past. MANUFACTORY: 3s war 
Hie treasury was exhausted by the sums which he And joys for ever gone ! * 8 det hed BRARTTX, fs spe the. 
expended on it, and never after recovered its pris- || Scene Retesieciaee ~ phe tee oe friends sid the ‘ 
tine palmy state, For the times, this armament was SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. cially Engineers, that they continue sacteennchonien 
the largest which had ever been fitted out, for it 






33> Compasses vi various sizes and of superior quality,|| 40d keep for sale every description of Instrumer 
contained no less than 130 ships of war, of which||#!ranted. branches, which they can furnish at the shortest n¢ 


65 were of the line, their tunnage was 57,868 tons Leveling Instruments, large and smail sizes, with high mag-||airterms. Instruments repaired fwith care 
, , » 


4 nilying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with|} For proof of the high estimation on’ which their 
They carried no less than 2431* guns and mortars, |}, iaris etre of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured . 




































: t Instruments are held, they res beg leave to tent 

123,790 shot, 5175 hundred weight of powder, 1238}| an: sold by KE. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, || the public perusal, the following from gensiemea of 
’ 4 : 

hundred weight of lead for the arquebuses (plomo|}_ 43! % corwer of Maidenlave.  |/distinguished scientific attainments... ake ‘allie al 

para la arcabucera,) and 30,658 men, together with ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to our request made 

the necessary provision. They were accompanied INSTRUMENTS. months since, 1 now offer you my of 


“ . i made at your establishment, fer the 
by 180 priests and friars, being at the rate of one jul scene apupasbah oabes has acpestantbnpetenanh a road Company. T his opinion. would. have 
for forevery 155 men. There were also on board,||construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac-||°Stlief perioa, but was incentionallv Jelaye 
of biscuit 11,000 cwt., bacon 6000 cwt., and cheese||tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new:||* woe Be for the trial PB I rye 
3000 cwt. This, however, was not by any means||®monz which are aa Improved Compass, with a Teiescope at-||Speat wittt the greater confidence @ 

re ’ _— y tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use||® be b ws ¢ pemuceag et? 
| ya Tapacible Arpede origendy pnowet A — ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also, a Railroad Goniom-|| , /¢is with much pleasure I can now state th 
and the design of which he sketched with sucha 


Fit 


as 





et-r, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with a eather wrar del ooo: Thevee ohana rer fees 
i degree of accuracy, that we must honor him as a||Ge . pe yee PUrPO-| manufactured by you. Ofthe whole number muni 
| man of genius, while we condemn him, as a tyrant.||"* aie 4 


, Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, ||*he De 
Whether Englaud could have made any resistance ” Philadelphia, of the Co 


had Philip [I. been able to accomplish this plan, may|| The fol!owing recommendations azé respectfully submitted eeleers saheememenniiie ptipe ere , 
Téasonably be doubted :—According to Alva, the||‘o Fagineers, Surveyors, and hanes ; They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same. 
fleet was to have numbered 150 ships of the line emanate, BOee. 


In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu © nestoees one Weems ot sxecetoe Sey ree 
(the real Armada consisting, as we have seen, of||factured by thee, now in use oP the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- ee ne ene neapes 


: 4 , : I can with confidence recommend them as being 

but 65 ;) their tonnage would have been 77,250 tons. a Magers seer 7 wo ve — the em tee) pag nce notice of Companies engaged in Internal: J “-w 
7 Pe : 2 e e P possess: 0 e depart- ' 4 

In addition te these ships ef the line, there were ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole eb mney, Feanive Sper amanty saperioe workman al 
also to have sailed 446 frigates, transports, and small|| per of the ‘Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex. Superintendent of Construction ofthe Balt 
) vessels, with the tonnage of 33,500 tons; so that||clusiye of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 


. the whole tonnage amounted to 110,750 tons.- The||\!¥ation Deparument. Bde ined: with veral 

: Level 1 Compas in good . Th ] ve examined with care se 
crews. were estimated at 30,100, whose pay forllin fact needed but lite repair excepe ftom seeniene noes lof your. Manulacture, particularly Spirit levels, 
' wight months-was to be 500,000 piasters. The land 









all instruments of the kind are liable. or’s Compasses ; and take pleasure in ex 

Hofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. T 
troops were to have amounted to 55,000 men. Let||, [have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses} i well ioaed pepe Ln! np Te 
us only consider the times in which this was to have||\*¥¢ Dee? preferred by my assistants generally, to any otbere ; 


: in use, and the Improved Com is superior to any other de-||*@cy. 4nd permanency in adjustments. a hie 
| taken place. Even in our own days the largest fleet cription of Gonlomster that we have yet tried in layi “ the raile||, These Inetrument penned to me to 
scarcely lands more than 20,000 men. The expedi-|jon this Road. mprovement of construction, of which 


is i made within these few ; and I have'no 
tion which was in 1820 ‘to have subjected South|| egg ype pe F ery ar bony “ane will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 
America, consisted of only 15,000 men. Spain, eens cae al spray Po yr dy ate apne dere . WILLIAM , 


scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of HOWARD, U, 8. Civil : 
Naples, and Germany, joined to form this formida.||the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later Baltimore, 


ble array. On landing, it was to have had an artil-||*! 2g!e8 of any, simple and cheay inacrament that I have yet|| To Messrs Ewin‘and Heartte— As you have asked meto give 
lery: of 130 pieces of pa chat:ebithe fleet num.) and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others || my opinion of the inerits of those instrament. of 5 DUT ma ue 























4 a now in use for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, Ithink||tacture which I have either used ¢ 
bering 4,150+ pieces. The service of the land ar- ‘ , 


it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. that as far as my opportunities of my becoming u r od. wi 
ti ‘ Respectfully thy friend their-aualities have gone, I have great re: to 4 sin wellot 
send 800. one ut ie aan aay and|) JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction _||the skill displayed in thet construction. yeatness oftheir 
0 cwt. powder. In those times, com- of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. || work hip | Porhay wdpernra ing oil 
pared with our own, the guns wete fired slowly and t 


, . . ae Ne, os 
ins Philadelphia, Febru 1833, |/se!f, and of the accuracy o! their performance | have. we 
seldom, 8o that the ammunition seems but slenderly|| Having for the last two years wade ped erga! of Mr.||Satisiactory assurance from w : 


Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be and who have had them for a cons’ ble time i 



















# 5175 cwt. of powder is manifestly ‘too little, ned aucnagh me ones aon aie Noreen rua iae, x eecesaity:of condiag where f 
wile on the other hand, 2,200,800 is a8 plainly too tincers and Surveyors, EH, GHLL: Ciel Engioser ae ag pa 
much. ve : Germantown, F ‘ ne averit 5 on Bn rte aye 

‘4150 pieces of cannon are far too few for 150 Ihave ery oe pte: . 














le sigs Mie’ 
Civil Engineer iv the service cf the Balt 














é 1838, 
For a year Inetruments made r. W.J. 
ships of ‘the line, and 446 frigates; for if we reek “sg of ladephin nhl be ey bined he pope. 
on that each ship of the line carried at least 50 guns, 






I consider these Inatrdments. a calculated for layin Al tg 3058 ee ie cet 
they would have amounted to 7500; 10 which we]|out Railroads, and can recommend nto the notice of j jj A number of other —- 
may add 200 frigates at 20 guns each, giving 4000 note ha preteen peepee ae ae itiides. eek 
more, making an aggregate of 11,500 guns. mi ly Germaat, and Norris. Railroad same. 
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poate 


“after the 3d day of Me 
“the duty ¢ - ng 












ious to her arrival. 
> Montpelier, from New Or- 
ashore at Squem Beach, 15 
» on Tuesday morning, at 4 
informa. 

e 


e soos chard eit doa Memerients 
the total disappearance ef the Asiatic 
‘that kingdom; and expressing the de. 


b of his ring restrictions — 
may have been laid upon ships or goods coming from 
| cog actah walacapt the prevalence of that dis- 
ease, shou i be taken off. 
ular to Collectors, Naval Officers and Surveyors. 
re obs er eT gt ; ; 
_ oiey vee Comptroller's Office, 18, 1834. 
~ Str—Aceording to the decision of Mr. Seeretary 
+S oa icated in the circular from this of- 
wn the of August, 1833, namely—that 
n i of France; were from and 
, 1834, to pay one half of 
‘at the date of the deeision, and 
bre. to pe Rowe} the duty to which 
de the act of 14th July, 1832; 
r imported before or after the 31st 
and remaining under the control 
i “t frst oo a 4th 
34, will, ‘ormity with the pro. 
section of the act of 2d March, 1833, 
jo explain and amend the 18th sec- 
, ‘and amend the several acts 
onimports, approved the 14th July, 
titled to the reduction of one half the du. 
y specified in that circular, in relation 
-yeduction the third section of the eaid Act 
#24 Match, 1833, contains the following directions, 
nély : 



























shall have been paid, such ex. 
out of any money in the Trea.! 


higher dut 
‘be refund 


cease 
sury not otherwise appropriated, to the person plac- 
ing the same inthe custody of the Customs; and any 
bond or bonds, whieh may have been gi- 

ven for the duties on the same sha}! be cancelled.” 
‘In order that there may not be any misunderstan. 


however, in relation to the Wines which have 
i since the 3lst December, 1833, and 
remain under the control of the proper 
pers the Customs, after the 4:h March, 1834, 

it js deemed proper to state that, in case the duties 
om any thus imported, exceed 20 per centen 
seg they will not, besides the reduction of one 

of the duties already allowed, be also entitled 

to a deduction of the one-tenth part of such excess. 
With a view to an cniformity of practice in the ex. 
ecution of the laws referred to, it is deemed proper 
te.state that the reduction is, in all cases, to be made 
referrence tothe amount actually paid or secur- 
on the quantity as ascertained at the time of the 














these cases in which the whele of the duties 
yy been paid before 4th March next, a Cer. 

} to be given by the officers of the Customs 
who may be entitled to the same 
tothe subjoined form mark A, which cer. 
© is to be presented to the Treasury for pay- 


But. when only a moiety of the daties shall have 
en gO paid, as such moiety will constitute the 
mor duty to which the Government will be 
|, the bond for the remaining moiety is to be 
; ‘and where no part of the duties shall 

@ become due an‘| payable before wines shall be 
ipplied for to be withdrawn from the Custom House 
eres after the 4th March nexi, you are to take 
bond with sureties to your satisfaction (provided 


nd six months after date of importation, cal- 
~ ra at the rates which will be in force 
Bay. 


deer proper to add that a certificate 
y to form A, isin no case to be issued to 
y claiming it, if any debt he may owe to the 


ty has no bond due and unsatisfied) payable ||| 


ples A: : A 5, 1834, 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 
day, Mr. Eyre, from the Committee on the Offices, 


|press with as little injury as possible on the commu. 





es Sa «Oe st 





As or vue Ux rep States, 


|presented the following report, which was read. 
ae ae 
‘The Committee on the Offices having now ascer- 
tained by an experience of several months, the 
ee gps in the reductions in the business of the 
» ordered by the Bank on the 8th of October 
avail themselves of the monthly returns from 
the Bank and all its offices, made up for the month 
of March, to present a statement of those reduc- 
tons. 
The design of the Board in directing them, was to 
project the institution, and to provide the means of 
paying the Deposites of the Government, so as to 


aw How far that purpose has been accomplished, 
will. be seen from the following statement of the 
amount of loans, deposites, specie, and circulation 
of the Bank; from the 1st of October, 1833, to the 
Ist of March, 1834. 
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The generaPresult ef the operations of the Bank 
during the last five months, have been, , 
Ist, That the-reduction of the loans has not been 
by upwards of four millions of doliars as greatas the 
reduction of the deposites—-and 

2d, That the withdrawal’ of nearly eight millions 
of dollars, of those funds on whicn the Bank had 
based its accommodations to the community, has not 
yet been followed by a-reduction of accommodations 
equal to one hali of the amount of funds thus, with. 
drawu. 

3d, That from the Ist of January to the Ist of 
March, the increase in the lins of domestic bills 
amounted to nearly two millions and a half of dol- 
ars, : 

4th, ‘That during the same périod there has been 
an actual increase in the total loans of the Bank of 
$1,256,368 16. eis 

Tne Committee cannot regret the smallness of 
this reduction during the last. five months, not even 
the actual increase of its loans since the first of Jan- 





ment be due and unsatisfied at the time. 
| such cases are to be reported to the Depart. 


special instruction in relation to 


sire of the Bank to give every relief to the commu- 
nity consistent with its own safety. But they-cannot}| 


these reductions a ch less than are required for 














c : viows thus communicated, the Secretary of 


uary ; because beth have arisen from the sirong de-||P 


forbear to express rat deliberate conviction, that]. 


uN RAILKRO ame DJ ; URNAL. . ee 


| Bank, gently, but steadily to diminish the amount of 


the claims upon it, by continuing to lessen its business. 
Wereupon, on motion of Mr. Newkirk, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted ; 
esolved, that as much misapprehension appears 
to exist throughout the.country, in regard to the re- 
duction of the loans of the Bank since the removal 
of the epublic deposits, the foregoing report, be pub- 
lished for general information. : 
Extract from the minutes, 
a 8. Jaupon, Cashier. 
a) 
List of Subscribers to the Railroad Journal 
who have Ly in advance to Jan. 1, 1835, 
—continued from February 22, 1834. 


R. L. Livingston, Clermont, N. Y. 

S. Fitch, Mystic, Ky. 

J. M. Porter, Easton, Pa. 

W.Cowdry, New Hamburgh, Dutchess co. N.Y. 
A. Barrett, Hamilton, N. Y. * 

W. J. M‘Alpine, Hamilton, N. Y. 

John Haggins, Billerica, Mass. 

Thos. F. Purcell, Williamsport, Md. 
Peter Stewart, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

A. B. Warford, Columbia, Pa. 

O. R. Van Benthuysen, Albany, N. Y. 
James Tolfree, Ithaca, N. Y. 

James Stewart, Williamstown, Pa. 

J. Dana Allen, Clinton, N. Y. 

Joseph Lomas, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Alexander Twining,.West Point, N. Y. 
J. Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 

S. S. Durfee, Hudson, Nv. Y. 

D. Crawford, Newburgh, N. Y. 








Ire TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their eatablish- 
mentto Hudson, under the rame ot Durfee, May & Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required. length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Railroacs atthe shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the quality of Rope, the public arereferredtoJ. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M.& H.R. R. Co, Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbou- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, 
January 29, 1833. t 


RAILWAY IRON. 
Flat Bars in 


wc# Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthsot l4:018 
200 do. 14 do. do. | feetcounter sunk 
40 do. 14 dd. 





a® { holes, endacut at 
8u0 do. 23 do, do. { anangle of 45 de- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | grees with spli- 
soon expected. cing plates, nails 
J) to suit. 
250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keya and pise, 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter. for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco 
motive wheels. 

Axles of 24, 2}, 2f, 3, 3}, 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail- 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 


The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A, & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


Models and samples of all the different kinds of Raile, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedgvs, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. Tlmeowr 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 

i’ THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es- 
pecially Railroad and Transportation Companies, that they 
have become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
constriction of Locomotive Engines. and other railway. car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Enginecrs, by letters patent. from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the co! of 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, é&c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
any engagements they may make in reference to this line ef 
business. ' 

They have already in their sion the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 

The engines made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at-a speed of 15 
miles per hour; a five ton engine at ene of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-2 miles hour 
Their performancein other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with reapect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of .b but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 

irs. . 
PeTne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
plne weod, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in logomotive 
engines. ; - 

§T he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
rocured from abroad, - t by 

All orders for engines, &¢. and ether communications in re- 
ference to the t, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 

By order of the Company, _. Fe 

: é. WILLIAM NORRIS, Seoretary. 
December 24,1833. . d 








its security during present unsetiled state of the 
currency, and that it has now become the duty of the 


ay 
= * - 


For further information on this subiect.vee No. 
772 of tas Journal. ‘ 
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